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St. Paul on Social Relationships” 


I 


There are in visible Christendom two types of social theorists 
who derive small comfort from a study of St. Paul’s letters. The 
first group comprises the extreme mystical individualists, who 
think of Christianity as being exclusively an individual escape 
from the wrath to come, while the second is composed of the social 
theorists, who insist that the Church’s chief reason for existence 
is to prepare the nations of mankind for the establishment by God 
through the Church of “a home, in history and in the world, in 
which men shall be brothers in Christ under the paternal arch of 
[God’s] purpose,”2) and whose petitioning has been given classic 
formulation by Walter Rauschenbusch: 

“A city of justice, where none shall prey on others; a city of 
plenty, where vice and poverty shall cease to fester; a city of 
brotherhood, where all success shall be founded on service and 
honor shall be given to nobleness alone; a city of peace, where 
order shall not rest on force, but on the love of all for the city, the 
great mother of the common life and weal.”® 

The viewpoint of mystical individualism — which is probably 
entertained only by extreme introverts, hermits, and members of 
violently sectarian groups on the outer circumference of Prot- 
estantism —is thus summarized by E. E. Fischer: 

“According to this attitude Christianity is to be interpreted 
in purely religious terms, as a spiritual experience through Christ, 
whereby the individual Christian is assured of the forgiveness of 


1) Based on the Pauline correspondence and recorded statements of 
the holy apostle in Acts. Hebrews is not included. 

2) Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, before the Cleveland Sunday Evening Religious Hour, quoted in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer for April 15, 1940. 

3) A Book of Prayers for Students, p.155; quoted in Roger Lloyd, 
Revolutionary Religion (London: 1938), pp.137 and 138. 

46 
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his sins and of everlasting salvation. As for the transformation 
in a social way of this earthly life, there is no promise whatever in 
Christianity that this will ever be accomplished. The world has 
always been sinful and will continue to be sinful until the end of 
the age. Within this sinful world, problems must necessarily 
arise, but they belong to the kingdoms of the world and not to 
the kingdom of God. With them the Church has nothing to do. 
Its message is a message of comfort, patience, and hope in view 
of a redemption which has been wrought by Christ, the effects of 
which, in an external and social way, will not be experienced until 
the return of Christ, when all evil will be suppressed forcibly. 

“The task of the Church, therefore, is not even remotely 
related to the task which the social gospel has undertaken to 
perform. On the contrary, the Church must hold itself sharply 
aloof from all social movements. Whatever may be undertaken 
in the way of social readjustment, however necessary or philan- 
thropic, belongs in a different category. It is outside the Christian 
view entirely.” * 

To the chagrin of these mystical individualists, however, a 
study of the Pauline letters inevitably leads to the conclusion 
expressed by Emile Baumann: “He does not set up an example 
for anchorites alone; his Christianity is social.”® 

Activists, on the other hand, must concede that their program 
is supported neither by St. Paul’s precept nor example. 

Occasionally activist sentiments are attributed to St. Paul — 
usually by a layman translating current liberal Protestant theories 
into the apostolic milieu, as when Lord Lothian affirms that “Paul 
certainly thought [that] it was the duty of Christians to transform 
[the Roman Empire] by the Spirit they manifested rather than 
to destroy it.”® 

Usually, however, the difficulty is more ingeniously evaded 
by assuming that St. Paul’s social vision was limited by the accident 
of his living in the first century.” 

That St. Paul was anything but an activist is clearly indicated 


4) Social Problems: The Christian Solution (Philadelphia: 1927), 
pp. 26 and 27. 

5) St.Paul, translated by Kenneth Burke (New York: 1929), p. 312. 

6) The Marquis of Lothian (Philip Henry Kerr), “The Demonic In- 
fluence of National Sovereignty” in The Universal Church and the World 
of Nations (London: 1938), p. 21. 

7) Thus Kirsopp Lake, Paul: His Heritage and Legacy (London: 
1934), p. XII, explains: “St. Paul gave to the early Christian Church 
thoughts and conventions which were sufficiently, but not too far, ahead 
of the standards of his contemporaries. But as soon as (a man) sees 
this, he sees also that much which was once ahead of contemporary 
thought now lags behind it. Whether the ecclesiastical world will ever 
see this is doubtful.” 
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by Sir William Ramsay’s summary of the apostle’s basic position: 
“The kind of resistance to oppression which was commended both 
by Paul and John was endurance; and the victory over tyranny 
and compulsion was gained through death. But in Paul there 
appears little or no sympathy with the tendency to resist the minor 
injustices and inequities of an unfair social organization and to 
devote to the task of protesting and to the meaner business of 
political conflict the time and energy which ought to be spent 
in seeking the true object of life.” ® 

The summary of Sir Josiah Stamp is apposite: 

“The (apostolic) teachings concerning the moral dangers of 
wealth, the faithfulness of servants and ‘keeping their place,’ the 
compensations of non-material rewards for inequalities here, are 
even more (than the teachings of Jesus) explicitly in support of 
the status quo, the proper discharge of what is implicit in the 
current relationship. The virtues of personal charity and hospi- 
tality are greatly emphasized, and the support of the Church is 
enjoined in great detail. The powers that be must be respected. 
There is no divine mission of social discontent but rather an 
encouragement not to insist upon rights.” 

Elsewhere he emphasizes a fundamental truth, that the sanc- 
tions of Christianity and the sanctions of force implicit in the 
violent transformation of society are altogether incompatible, when 
he says: “The very virtue of Christian virtues is that they remain 
a voluntary act or habit, not subject to economic or social sanc- 
tions, and therefore can never be a part of the economic code. 
A piece of charity that is prescribed is a tax, or rate, or levy.” 1 

The immediate scope of the social philosophy of the Doctor 
gentium is the Christian community. He speaks to Christ’s flock; 
those outside the Church, God will judge (1 Cor.5:12). Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, for instance, is compelled by the facts to 
restrict himself to this guarded statement: “At this point the 
stream of Pauline ethics sweeps from the limited area of personal 
integrity into the broader field of social service. It is true that 
here, as elsewhere, the immediate intention of the apostle does 
not look beyond the Christian community itself. Those who have 
found the life in Christ are separated from ‘a crooked and per- 


8) The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day (London: 
1913), p. 248. It is not without interest to note that the social activism 
of the English and American Protestant churches is due, in the minds of 
at least some students of the current socio-religious scene, to the fact 
that in these countries “the dominant Protestant trend has been Calvin- 
ist rather than Lutheran,” Lutheranism being conceived of as being 
marked by a strong “other-worldly emphasis” (J. King Gordon, “The 
Political Task,” in Towards the Christian Revolution, p.161). 

9) Christianity and Economics (New York: 1938), p. 30. 

10) O.¢., pp. 32, 33. 
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verse generation’ and ‘shine like stars in a dark world’ (Phil. 2:15, 
citing Deut.32:5). The social ideal . . . Paul had in mind was 
the upbuilding of a body of Christ in which each member should 
have its part in the ecclesia of God.”1)) 

Earlier he avers that St.Paul “is simply considering those 
specific problems of duty which meet one who is already committed 
to the cause of Christ. Not ethics in general but Christian ethics 
is his theme.” 2 

Over against the pagan world outside the Church’s pale the 
attitude of the Church is one of circumspect withdrawal. The 
world, not as a cosmic fact, but as the world of natural man, is 
unqualifiedly evil. St. Paul’s diagnosis of the evils of society begins 
with individual sin, which issues in a progressively mounting 
individual ignorance of God.!2) Not only morally but also in- 
tellectually an irreconcilable antithesis exists between the con- 
cepts of the world and the thoughts of the mind of God; the wis- 
dom of the one is foolishness to the other (1 Cor. 1:18, 24; 2:14; 
3:19). The course of pagan religion, philosophy, and morality has 
been consistently downward (Rom. 1:18-32). The god of this age 
(2 Cor.4:4) is a demonic anti-god, and his blind votaries are 
truly éte0. (Eph. 2:12). By nature all men stand in the solitary 
hopelessness of spiritual death outside the family of God. 
Their adoption into the household of God is the result of God’s 
free choice and election (Eph. 1:5) in Christ, whose incarnation in 
the fulness of the time had this specific end, that He might redeem 
us for such adoption (Gal. 4:5). Christians have been delivered 
from the dominion of darkness and have been translated into the 
kingdom of Christ, in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness 
of sins (Col.1:14). Christ gave Himself for our sins, that He 
might deliver us from this present evil age (Gal.1:4). It is this 
spiritual demoniac possession of the world of natural man, not 
entirely removed even in the regenerate, that inspires the frank 
and unapologetic condemnatory verdict of St. Paul with reference 
to unconverted humanity (Rom.7 and 8). 

Because of this antithesis between the world and the Church, 
the withdrawal of the Christian from the world should be absolute 
spiritually. Between the Christian and the world stands the 
divinely erected barrier of the Cross: “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me and I unto the world” (Gal. 6:14). Let 


11) The Apostle Paul and the Modern World (New York: 1923), 
254 


p. 254. 
12) O.c., p. 233. 

13) The essays “The Church and Social Change” and “Theology or 
Sociology” in Conrad Bergendoff’s I Believe in the Church: Confessions 
and Convictions (Rock Island: 1937) are significant in this connection. 
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every one that nameth the name of Christ therefore depart from 
iniquity (2 Tim. 2:19), cease being a partaker with the children 
of wrath and disobedience (Eph. 5:8), and have no communion 
with the unfruitful works of darkness but rather condemn them 
(Eph. 5:11). Not conformity to the world but transformation by 
a spiritual renovation is the mark of the Christian (Rom. 12:2). 
The break with the world and all its idols and all its ideals, all 
its works and all its ways and all its pomps, is to be absolute and 
final (2 Cor. 6:14-17). 

Christians are a new creation (2 Cor.5:17), God’s workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works (Eph. 2:10); their 
life as children of wrath after the course of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience, is something preterite, from which 
time has divorced them (Eph. 2:2, 3). 

Syncretism is a contradiction of Christianity’s terms: “Ye can- 
not drink the Cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord’s Table and of the table of devils” (1 Cor. 
10:21). Finally, in addition to being unworldly and anti-worldly, 
Christianity is essentially other-worldly and eschatological in its 
confidence: “Our political community is in heaven, whence also we 
await the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall transform our 
vile body” (Phil. 3:20, 21) 1” 

Physically, however, the Christian lives in the world, and is, 
in a sense, part of it. On this plane absolute withdrawal from 
the world is regarded neither as feasible nor as necessary. St. Paul 
specifically declares that he has no thought of demanding that 
his converts retire into the splendid isolation of ivory towers nor 
to forbid them even casual contact with the gross sinners in the 
pagan mass of men (1 Cor. 5:9,10). Neither was there any thought 
of directly bringing about changes in the existing order. “It was 
not his (St. Paul’s) policy nor that of the Christian Church to 
advocate views which would entirely disrupt human relationships. 
Only where Christian principles were absolutely at variance with 
the existing order—as regards, for example, idolatry, impurity, 
and infanticide — did the Church take a firm stand. As to the 
family, and the relation of master to slave, it was content to 
accept existing conditions and to enjoin his adherents to be kinder 
and more considerate as husbands, less exacting as parents, and 
more merciful as masters than in the world around.”!® 


14) The author throughout submits his own translation of N. T. 
texts. — Ed. note. 

15) The early Christian of course regarded the family not as an in- 
stitution of the world, but as a divine ordinance. 


16) F.J. prong age ‘aad Life of St.Paul: The Man and the 
Apostle (London: 1933), p. 
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II 


The fundamentally social character of St. Paul’s message as 
far as it pertains to conduct admits of easy demonstration. The 
sins which he condemns as being the deeds of the physical nature 
(Gal. 5:19-21), as debarring men from the kingdom of Christ and 
of God (Eph. 5:4,5), as marks of the perilous last days (2 Tim. 
3:1-8), and as unworthy of a twice-born child of God (Col. 3:8) 
are to a large extent either distinctly social sins or transgressions 
with a profound social bearing: immorality, impurity, adultery, 
fornication, perversion, hatred, covetousness, disobedience to 
authority, licentiousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmity, quarreling, 
jealousy, anger, selfishness, infidelity, pride, hedonism, treason, 
contempt, envy, dissension, partisanship, drunkenness, carousing, 
ruthlessness, gossip, bitterness, slander and lying.1” 

Similarly the virtues which he inculcates are largely social or 
socially valuable virtues: lowliness, meekness, humility, forbear- 
ance, mutual forgiveness, — “even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you” (Eph. 5:31, 32),—solidarity (Eph. 4:3), long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, meekness, temperance, moderation, and above all 
the agape, which, with St. Paul, — as commentators since the days 
of St. Augustine have noted with apparent amazement, — is almost 
exclusively a manward, that is, a social, affection. Ministering to 
the physical needs of fellow-Christians is described as a debt 
(Rom. 15:27). He counsels a sharing of the prosperity of the rich 
with the poverty of the poor to satisfy the demands of equity 
(2 Cor. 8:14). Mutual burden-bearing is a fulfilment of the Law 
of Christ (Gal.6:2). Even the precious liberty of a Christian is 
limited by mutual affection: “By love serve one another” (Gal. 
5:13). In Philippians he pleads for likemindedness, mutual affec- 
tion, harmony: “Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory, 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem the other better than 
himself” (2:2,3). Modesty, —in the etymological sense of a just 
appraisal, not as a synonym for self-depreciation, — none thinking 
“of himself more highly than he ought to think” (Rom. 12:3); 
unselfishness, each seeking not his own advantage but that of others 
(1 Cor. 13:5); and an accommodating flexibility of approach, after 
St. Paul’s example, who was willing to be “made all things to all 
men” (1 Cor. 9:19-22) — these are the virtues which recommend, 
and are recommended to, a Christian. In the same strain the 
beginning of the ethical portion of Romans calls for a social out- 
look: Giving is to be done with generosity; duties of office are 
to be discharged with devotion; mercy is to be marked by cheer- 
fulness — 


17) See. the note on Lasterkataloge in Hans Lietzmann, An die 
Roemer, 2d edition (Tuebingen: 1919), pp. 34. 35. 
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Be kindly affectioned one to the other with brotherly love, 
in honor preferring one another. ... Distributing to the necessity 
of saints, given to hospitality. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep. Be of the same mind one toward 
another (Rom. 12:8-16). 

The same social virtues which are demanded of Christians 
in general are required of each group. The bishop-presbyters are 
to be blameless, not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine, 
no strikers, not given to filthy lucre, hospitable, just, patient, 
temperate, monogamous, and possessed of a good reputation and 
tried pedagogical and administrative abilities (1 Tim.3:1-7; Titus 
1:5-8). Similar virtues are demanded in only slightly modified 
degree in prospective deacons (1 Tim. 3:8-12). 

Older men are to be temperate, grave, and sensible, marked by 
healthy faith, love, and patience. Older women are to be cautioned 
against the pitfalls of irreverence, gossip, and alcohol. The young 
women are to be loving wives and mothers, discreet, domestic, 
good, and, as spouses, submissive. Discretion is to be characteristic 
of young men (Titus 2:2-6). 

The social nature of Christianity as conceived by St. Paul is 
illuminatingly defined by the application to the Church of terms 
designating other social relationships, such as the picture of the 
clan (Eph. 3:14,15) or household (1 Tim. 3:15). The title of father 
is variously given to God (Eph. 4:6), to the clergy (1 Thess. 2:11), 
and to the patriarchs (Rom. 15:8), especially Abraham (Gal. 3:7). 
The children are the believers (Gal. 3:26, 27). In their relation to 
one another they are brethren (Gal.6:1). The Church is the 
mother of us all (Gal. 4:26). 

A parallel picture is that of the Church as God’s building 
(1 Cor. 3:9,10; Eph. 2:20-22), the individual members being con- 
ceived of either as colaborers with God or as parts of the structure. 

The most completely elaborated of these metaphors is that of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christ, a conception so perfectly 
worked out that, in point of fact, it almost ceases to be a meta- 
phor. Fernand Prat is not saying too much when he declares: 
“It is all a concise program of social morality, the originality of 
which consists in reconciling the demands of the common welfare, 
certainly not with selfishness but with the instinctive quest of 
personal interest.” 18) 

“The mystical body is real. It is called mystical to distinguish 
it not from what is real but to distinguish it from what is visible 
and physical.”19) Upon the basis of this reality St.Paul pleads 


18) The Theology of St. Paul, translated from the tenth French edi- 
tion by John L. Stoddard (London: 1934), II, p. 321. 


19) Paul Hanley Furfey, Fire on the Earth (New York: 1936), p. 43. 
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for the preservation of spiritual unity (Eph. 4:4-6). The exalted 
Christ is “the Head of the body, the Church” (Col. 1:18), and the 
Church is “the fulfilment of Him which filleth all in all” (Eph. 
1:23). The members of the Church are therefore members of 
Christ — “members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones” 
(Eph. 5:30) —and members of one another (Rom.12:5). The 
laws of biological growth apply to this body: The body must con- 
tinue to be connected with its Head, from which it must be gov- 
erned through its ligaments and sinews if it is to grow according 
to the divine plan (Col. 2:19). Each individual member is vital- 
ized by the Head (Gal.2:20). The same idea is expanded in 
Eph. 4:15, 16: “That we may grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the upbuilding of itself in love.” The clothing 
of the mystical body consists of the social virtues of tenderness 
of heart, kindness, humility, meekness, long-suffering, — “forbear- 
ing one another and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye,”— 
love, and the peace of God, whereto Christians are called in one 
body (Col. 3:12-15). 

The various offices in the Church have been instituted “for 
the perfecting of the saints unto the task of service, unto the 
upbuilding of the body of Christ” (Eph. 4:11,12). Within the body 
there is a fellowship of compassion and confessorhood; “I fill up,” 
St. Paul cheerfully affirms, “the deficiencies of Christ’s afflictions 
in my flesh for the sake of His body, which is the Church” (Col. 
1:24). The unity of the body utilizes the service and the sufferings 
of all for the benefit of the whole (1 Cor.12). Holy Communion is 
a strong bond of union. Through it the connection of a Christian 
with the invisible Church is strengthened. (1 Cor. 10:17.) 

The scope of the Church is therefore very definitely limited 
to those who are “in Christ” —a phrase which, with its synonyms, 
occurs 164 times in the Pauline correspondence —as opposed to 
those who are “in the flesh.” As such Christ is both the Motivator 
and the object of Christian endeavor. All things are done in Him 
and by Him and — ultimately, no matter who the immediate object 
may be—to Him and for Him: “Whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father by Him” (Col.3:17). The ineluctable connection between 
individual salvation and mutual spiritual service is unequivocally 
brought out in 1 Thessalonians 5:9-11: “God hath not appointed us 
to wrath but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, that whether we wake or sleep, we should live to- 
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gether with Him. Wherefore exhort yourselves and edify one 
another.” The refrain is repeated in Col. 3:16: “The Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly, in all wisdom teaching and admonishing one 
another, singing in your hearts to God with grace in psalms, hymns, 
spiritual songs.” Such spiritual sharing is always completely mu- 
tual; to the Romans St. Paul writes, for instance: “I desire to see 
you, that I may impart to you some spiritual gift to the end that 
ye may be established; that is, that I may be comforted in you 
by the mutual faith of you and of me” (1:11,12). The goal ahead 
is conceived of as requiring and representing a common achieve- 
ment, when all will have “come into the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 

The intimate fellowship of a common faith in the saving power 
of Christ’s atoning death commands consideration for the weak 
brother “for whom Christ died” (Rom. 14). Schism is emphatically 
condemned as a sin committed against the oneness of the Christian 
community by those who serve their own bellies rather than 
Christ’s body. It is an evidence of incompletely subdued carnality 
(Rom. 16:17,18; 1 Cor.3:3,4) and a vice which St.Paul would 
exorcise and banish “by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. 1:10, 11). 

There is a community of affliction and of consolation among 
Christians (2 Cor. 1:3-6), whereby the whole Church profits by the 
passion of her martyrs and confessors (2 Cor. 4:15). 

This interior unity of believers finds expression both in thanks- 
giving (2 Cor.1:11) and in intercession, which is to be undertaken 
“for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake” (Rom.15:30) and which is 
potent for the achievement of spiritual (Eph. 6:19) and temporal 
(2 Cor.1:11) blessings. 

The full significance of this is probably most completely 
realized if we consider that there is a reverse to this coin. If we 
can help our fellow-Christians through intercession, “we can also 
injure one another. We can do this not only visibly, by scandal, 
but also invisibly by withholding the mutual helps which our 
neighbors have a right to expect of us.” 2° 

The Sacraments of the mystical body all possess a profoundly 
social as well as an individualistic character. It is quite true that 
candidates for Holy Baptism are buried with Christ in the Sacra- 
ment and rise with Him through the faith of the operation of God 
(Col. 2:13; Rom. 6:4), but by the same Sacrament they have also 
been baptized into the fellowship of the Church: “By one spirit 
are we all baptized into one body” (1 Cor. 12:13) .2) 


20) Furfey, o.c., p. 47. 21) Cf. Peabody, o.c., p. 206. 
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Holy absolution, (now usually preceding the second Sacra- 
ment), though representatively administered by a single person, is 
conceived of as the action of the Christian community as well as 
of the pardoning Christ (2 Cor. 2:10), and it not only confers re- 
mission and forgiveness but also includes as a consequence recep- 
tion again into the fellowship of comfort and love (vv. 7-9). 

Similarly the celebration of Holy Communion is a communal 
activity (1 Cor.11:20), and the transgressions against brotherly 
love in connection with the riotous celebrations in Corinth are 
regarded as the more damn-worthy not merely because they imply 
despite to the Eucharistic Christ (vv. 27-29), but also because they 
are acts in contempt of God’s Church (v. 22). A communion exists 
not only between the earthly species and the body and blood of the 
living Christ, but also between all those who are united by the ties 
of the precious body and blood which they receive. 

This spiritual community expresses itself in “the very bond 
of perfectness” (Col. 3:14), reciprocal agape, a designation which 
St. Paul has made one of the technical terms of Christianity to 
describe the unmerited and unqualified love of God for man, 
which found its most perfect expression in the incarnation of the 
eternal Word and in the all-embracing atonement that climaxed 
in the cross and which must be reflected in the outgoing love of 
Christians for all the faithful and for all men. The panegyric on 
love as the greatest of the theological virtues in 1 Cor. 13 is in- 
telligible only if it be remembered that herein Christians are not 
autodidacts but theodidacts (1 Thess. 4:9), and that it is God who 
causes increase and growth in mutual affection (3:12, 13) .2”) 

This mutual affection is not restricted to spiritual ministrations. 
It underlies the obligation both to succor the need of unfortunate 
fellow-Christians in other lands and to assist those coming into 
the community from elsewhere; thus Phoebe, the deaconess of 
Cenchrea, is recommended to the recipients of Romans in chap. 
16, vv.1,2 as deserving their assistance “in whatsoever business 
she hath need.” 

Within this community, called into being by the love of God 
and united by the reflection of that love in hearts informed by the 
indwelling Word of God, all arbitrary distinctions of the physical 
world outside no longer constitute claims to special privilege or 
consideration. Baptismal regeneration becomes in the spiritual 
realm a true Declaration of Independence, in which the Holy 
Ghost, the Re-Creator, endows those who have been born of the 
Water and of the Spirit with certain forever inalienable rights: 


22) Though subject to certain criticisms, the third chapter of Anders 
Nygren’s Agape and Eros (translated by A.G.Hebert— London: 1932), 
captioned “Pauline Agape: The Agape of the Cross,” is a discerning dis- 
cussion of the significance of agape in St. Paul. 
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eternal life, spiritual liberty, and the pursuit of that celestial 
happiness which is the joy of the soul. 

In Christ nationality and race confer no privilege. He has 
broken down the middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, 
so that all believers in Him now have access to one Father through 
one Spirit (Eph. 2:14,18). Faith, not nationality, is the criterion 
(Rom. 1:16), and Abraham is the spiritual father of all that believe 
(4:12). The term Israel still designates God’s people; spiritual 
Israel and Israel after the flesh, however, are not coextensive and 
concentric circles but overlapping circles (9:6). Jew and non-Jew 
are alike under sin (3:9, 10,22-30), exposed to tribulation and 
anguish by their individual evil deeds (2:9,10); and under grace, 
alike in receiving glory, honor, and peace. There is not only no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek (10:12), but among the 
recipients of the new image of God there is no longer either Jew 
or Greek, neither circumcision nor foreskin, neither nationality to 
differentiate barbarian and Scythian, nor liberty to distinguish 
master and slave, nor sex to discriminate between man and woman 
(Col. 3:11; Gal. 3:28), but only Christ. 

St. Paul set a high store by education as a factor in the Chris- 
tian social process. The gift of teaching is the third to be listed 
in Romans 12:7 and 1 Cor.12:28; in Eph. 4:11 teachers are co- 
ordinated with pastors. In 1 Tim.5:17 diligence in teaching is 
one of the considerations in view of which clergymen are to be 
accounted worthy of double honor. An aptness to teach is an 
essential qualification of candidates for the ministry (1 Tim. 3:2; 
compare 2 Tim. 2:24). 

Standards in this community are absolute. Although the cere- 
monial law is entirely abrogated, —an expressly stated corollary 
both of the atonement and of the unity of Jew and Gentile, — the 
will of the deity who has called us in holiness to sanctification is 
identical, whether it be expressed in the moral injunctions of the 
Holy Ghost who spake by the Old Testament prophets or by the 
same Spirit transforming the will of the New Testament believer 
through the means of grace. Because of the diversity of gifts the 
individual guidance of no one is to be rejected out of hand — the 
command is express: “Quench not the Spirit; despise not prophesy- 
ings” — yet all such directions are to be tested by the absolute 
standard of the revealed will of God: “Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good” (1 Thess. 5:19-21). 


Ill 
In Christ — and, by that token, in His kingdom, the Church — 
all believers enjoy a parity of privilege, and the distinctions of the 
world without constitute, as we have seen, no claims to special 
prerogatives. Within the Church no one has any claim upon 
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another save that of love, and the only constraint is the affection 
of Christ. Within the Church there is equality, liberty, fraternity. 
Yet there is neither the intention nor any sense of compulsion to 
transfer this situation into the social realm, either with reference 
to the relations of Christians with pagans, or even with reference 
to the relations of one Christian with a fellow-Christian. The 
obligations of status and contract stand unabridged and unabated. 
The words of Philip Melanchthon might have been penned by 
St. Paul: “Evangelium non dissipat politiam aut oeconomiam, sed 
multo magis approbat, et non solum propter poenam, sed etiam 
propter conscientiam iubet illis parere tamquam divinae ordi- 
nationi.”?3) Meanwhile the fraternity of Christians imposes the 
duties of mutual assistance, tolerance, and the avoidance of faith- 
shattering offense. If anything, it may be said that the Christian 
way as conceived by St. Paul tended to emphasize the duties of 
Christians and to discourage their too intransigent insistence 
upon rights. 

Within the family parental authority is reaffirmed, the Fourth 
Commandment of Exodus and Deuteronomy being generalized by 
the omission of local allusions: 

“Children, obey your parents;?*) for this is right. Honor thy 
father and mother, which is the first commandment with a promise, 
That it may be well with thee and thou mayest live long on the 
earth” (Eph. 6:1-3). 

“Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well- 
pleasing in the Lord” (Col. 3:20). 

To these injunctions Christianity, however, added not only a 
New Testament version of the Old Testament command to edu- 
cate the rising generation— “Bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4) — but also the psychologically 
sound caution to the fathers not to provoke their children to anger, 
which is represented as the antithesis of the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. The Haustafel in Colossians (3:21) is even 
more specific: “Fathers, do not overirritate your children, lest they 
become discouraged.” The discipline of a Christian home is con- 
sequently something far different from the autocratic rule which 
made the child a mere chattel of its parents, in that it forbade both 
the exercise of authority in such a way as to breed smoldering 
resentment and the rigid enforcement of a discipline that involved 
the utter destruction of initiative and individuality. 

In the case of slavery St. Paul proposes no program of reform. 
“He accepts the relationship between master and slave as normal 


23) Apologia Augustanae Confessionis, XVI:57 (Triglotta, p. 330). 
24) Westcott and Hort bracket the words “in the Lord.” 
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but earnestly seeks to moralize it.”25) To the slave —as to those 
in every other status—his advice was: “As the Lord hath called 
any one, so let him walk” (1 Cor. 7:17, 20, 24,27). The case of 
Onesimus is a striking example of the precept put into practice. 
Onesimus must go back to Philemon, but Philemon must receive 
him “no longer as a slave but as more than a slave, a beloved 
brother” (Philemon 16). 

Slaves are commanded to obey their masters to the very limit 
of their conscience. Obviously no pretext of obedience to their 
masters could justify their own pandering to vice or giving up their 
children to vice, however much common custom and law might 
condone such actions. Their owners are masters “according to the 
flesh,” not of their consciences. Short of sin, however, the com- 
mand to obey admits no exceptions, although the personal indignity 
of slavery is removed by making the real object of service not the 
earthly owner but the divine Redeemer: “Slaves, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh, not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing the Lord; and what- 
soever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men, 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the in- 
heritance. Ye are slaves of the Lord Christ” (Col. 3:22-24). The 
injunction in Ephesians varies only verbally: “Slaves, obey your 
masters according to the flesh with fear and trembling in singleness 
of your hearts as unto Christ, not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers, but as the slaves of Christ doing the will of God heartily, 
with good will ‘slaving’ as to the Lord and not to men, knowing 
that whatsoever good thing a man doeth, he shall be recompensed 
therefor from the Lord, whether he be a slave or a free man” 
(Eph. 6:5-8). 

In the pastoral epistles the same viewpoint is expressed in the 
form of injunctions to the clergy, with the added warning that 
fellowship of faith does not warrant a presumptuous familiarity 
on the part of the slaves: “As many as are slaves under the yoke, 
let them count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and the doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that 
have believing masters, let them not be contemptuous, because 
they are brethren, but rather let them serve, because they are 
faithful and beloved, recipients of the benefit” (1 Tim.6:1,2). In 
Titus slaves are to be exhorted to honesty and faithfulness — “to be 
subject to their own masters in everything, to please them well, 
not answering again, not purloining, but showing all good faith, 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in all 
things” (2:9). 


25) C. A. Anderson Scott, Saint Paul: The Man and the Teacher 
(Cambridge: 1936), p. 134 f. 
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A unique contribution of Christianity to the problem of 
slavery was its injunctions to the slave-owners. Only a century 
before, Marcus Varro in his de Re rustica had produced his 
famous tripartite classification of implements: Those with voice 
and speech (slaves); those with voice but without speech (an- 
imals); and those without voice (wagons, etc.). Claudius had 
been the first to make killing a slave a capital offense. The legal 
massacre of the 400 slaves of the prefect Pedanus Secundus under 
a law which directed that if a slave killed his master, all the slaves 
of the same household should forfeit their lives, had taken place 
barely a year before the probable date of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians.*® These and other repressive statutes gave point to the 
popular aphorism: Quot servi tot hostes. 

A hierarchy of service in which slave-owners were themselves 
slaves of One greater was invoked for the instruction of Christian 
slave-owners. “Masters, act the same way toward them, forbear- 
ing threatening, knowing that their Master and yours is in heaven, 
and that there is no respect of persons with Him” (Eph. 6:9). 
“Masters, give to your slaves that which is just and equitable, 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven” (Col. 4:1). 


In the light of modern nationalist and racist theories St. Paul’s 
position is interesting. Although in the Christian community all 
privileges and prerogatives based on race or nationality are denied, 
neither in St. Paul nor even in non-political Judaism is there any 
denial of race or nationality. For the latter both the Pentecostal 
phenomena and the “nationality” synagogs of Jerusalem (see Acts 
6:9, for instance) are abundant evidence of this. St. Paul himself 
writes as Jew of the Jews, and his affection for his fellow-Jews is 
such that —like Moses—he would gladly give himself to insure 
their salvation: “I could wish that I were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites” (Rom. 9:3, 4). Nevertheless, while one like him, whose 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they might be 
saved (ib.10:1) could probably have understood the fervently 
patriotic determination voiced by William Blake’s Milton: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land — 


there is nothing in St. Paul’s writings to indicate that he set any 
store by nationalistic distinctions. We know very little about most 
of St. Paul’s coworkers. We do know that many of them were 
Jews, as in the very nature of things they were bound to be. 


26) Tacitus, Annals, XIV: 42. 
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Yet there is not the remotest evidence of racial discrimination in 
St. Paul’s character, and it is inevitable that with his many Gentile 
converts, many of his most intimate associates— among them 
St. Luke the Evangelist — would be of other racial stocks. 

To St.Paul the State meant Rome. An ocean of water 
bounded it on the west, an ocean of sand on the south. To the 
north it extended to the very fringe of the forests which sheltered 
the barbarians. Only on the east was there a rival civilized power— 
Parthia. Five to six million of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
basin were Roman citizens. It was an empire, thinly disguised by 
the persisting nomenclature of a discarded republicanism, built 
by force and kept at peace vi et armis. Nevertheless, though 
everything finally headed up at Rome, it was a masterpiece of 
decentralized political varietism. In all except major affairs each 
community was subject to local administration. Native courts, 
principalities, tetrarchies, kingdoms, existed all over. There were 
traces of what superficially seemed to be democracy. Magistrates 
were often elected, usually from the native population, but always 
in tune with local feelings. 

For his own person St. Paul showed exemplary respect and 
obedience to civil authority. Possessor of Roman citizenship, he 
elected to make use of its peculiar prerogatives to secure a last 
interview with the Philippian church (Acts 17:37), to escape a 
scourging in Jerusalem (Acts 22:25) and to secure a change of 
venue to a higher and presumably less biased court than that of 
Porcius Festus (Acts 25:11). At Philippi we are probably to 
understand that the tumult prevented Sts. Paul and Silvanus from 
pleading their citizenship in order to escape a beating in the first 
place (Acts 17:22, 23). Two points in this episode are of interest: 
1) V.37 shows that St.Paul was fully cognizant of his rights, 
since he points out that not only the lex Porcia had been violated 
but also that he and Silvanus had been incarcerated unheard and 
uncondemned;?2”) 2) St.Paul makes no vindictive demands for 
the punishment of his lawless judges. 

In his letters St. Paul emphasizes the obligations rather than 
the privileges of Christians in their relation to the State: 

“Let every soul be subject to superior authorities, for there is 
no authority but of God, and those that exist are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the authority, resisteth the ordinance 
of God, and they that resist receive to themselves condemnation. 
For the rulers are not a terror to the good work but to the evil. 
Wilt thou, then, nct fear the authority? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same. For he is God’s minister 


i Erwin Preuschen, Die Apostelgeschichte (Tuebingen: 1912), 


p. 1 
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to thee for good. If thou doest that which is evil, be afraid. For 
he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is God’s minister, an 
avenger unto wrath upon him that doeth evil. Therefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath’s but also for conscience’ sake. 
For that reason also ye pay taxes, for they are God’s servants 
attending continually upon this very thing. Render therefore to 
every one his due; taxes to whom taxes are due, custom to whom 
custom is due, fear to whom fear is due, honor to whom honor 
is due” (Rom. 13:1-7). 

Canon A.J. Carlyle offers this analysis of the passage: 

“St. Paul’s general meaning is plain and distinct. The order of 
civil government is of divine institution, a thing deriving its 
authority and sanction from God Himself; to refuse to submit to 
it is to refuse to submit to God; obedience to the State is not 
merely a political necessity, but a religious obligation. But, we 
may ask, why is this so? Why are we to take the civil order of 
the State to be a divine institution, to which we must render 
obedience as to God Himself? Here also St. Paul’s answer is clear 
and distinct; it is because the end and purpose of civil govern- 
ment is to repress the evil and to encourage the good. The civil 
ruler is God’s servant for a good purpose; the good man need 
have no fear of the civil ruler, but only the evil man. To put this 
into the more technical phrases of political theory, St. Paul means 
that we must obey the civil order as having a divine authority 
because it exists for the maintenance of justice. It is the just end 
of the civil State which gives it a sacred character.” ?®) 

St. Chrysostom emphasized that St.Paul “does not say, ‘for 
there is no ruler but of God’; but it is the thing he speaks of and 
says ‘there is no power but of God. And the powers that be are 
ordained of God.’ ”2® 

It is interesting to note in passing that the discussion of this 
specific duty leads St. Paul to the enunciation of the general rule: 
“Owe no man anything but to love one another, for he that loveth 
the other has fulfilled the Law” (v. 8). 

The other classic passages are in the pastoral letters: “I exhort 
therefore first of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings and for all that are 
in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the 


= 28) R.W. and A.J.Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory 
in the West (Edinburgh and London: 1903—1936), vol. I, p. 90. 

29) Quoted by Henry Pitney van Dusen in his essay “Church and 
State through Christian History,” in the symposium Church and State in 
the Modern World (New York and London: 1937), p. 23, from C. H. 
Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West, p. 153. 
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sight of God our Savior, who will have all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:1-4). To Crete 
he writes: “Put them in mind to be subject to rulers, to authorities, 
to be obedient” (Titus 3:1). 

It has been urged that St. Paul’s injunctions in Rom.13 are 
seasonable, applying to the Roman Empire as then constituted but 
not obligatory upon Christians living under other régimes. Against 
this viewpoint the following considerations may be urged: 

1) The terms used are the most general ones available to the 
writer of Koiné Greek; 


2) There are no allusions whatever to local conditions; 

3) The same doctrine is consistently enunciated elsewhere in 
the New Testament (1 Pet. 2:13-17; Matt. 22:21). 

4) Diaspora Judaism was largely non-political and stood in 
no particular need of such exhortations; there is no hint in the 
classical authors that the repressive measures directed against the 
Jews were, outside of Palestine, provoked by political activity. 

5) The situation had changed materially between the writing 
of Romans during the Neronian quinquennium and the writing of 
the pastoral epistles; yet St. Paul’s advice in the latter instance is 
completely consistent with his former advice. 


6) Even despite the fact that St. Paul himself was ultimately 
executed by the civil authority (and, significantly, not by his 
inveterate enemies, the Jews), the apostolic Church understood 
his written counsel — unquestionably amplified and reenforced by 
personal instruction — as binding. 

St. Paul’s theory of the State recognized it as supreme in its 
sphere, always maintaining, however, that the divine Law super- 
sedes all human legislation. To the Hegelian concept of the State 
as the highest form of objective mind he could not have subscribed, 
let alone to its modern totalitarian applications.®© 

St. Paul’s line of argument on the authority of the State can 
be simply stated as follows: De iure and in abstracto all power 
comes from God, who is the Creator of society and therefore the 
Founder of authority, which is an essential part of the idea of 
society. The concrete authorities (“the powers that be”), marked 
by their ability to preserve law and order, are therefore truly, 
really, constituted, sanctioned, and willed by God. It may be 
further noted that only normal circumstances are contemplated 
and that cases of casuistry — involving doubtful, contested, usurped, 
and illegitimate authority — are not here considered. 


30) Cf. the essay of Martin Dibelius “The Message of the New Tes- 
tament and the Orders of Human Society,” printed in the collection 
Christian Faith and the Common Life (London: 1938). 

47 
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With specific reference to the problem of capital punishment 
it may be observed that St.Paul both implicitly sanctions it in 
principle by his reference to the broadsword of authority (Rom. 
13:4), which is not borne in vain, and by his tacit recognition of 
the authority to inflict it on his own person if he were found a 
wrong-doer (Acts 25:11). 

St. Paul’s refusal to purchase his freedom by bribing Felix is 
a subtle commentary on his respect for the due process of law, 
however inconvenient personally its operation might be (Acts 
24: 26). 

St. Paul says nothing about political war or peace, nor about 
military service, and it must be assumed that his mind in these 
matters is in harmony with the position elsewhere expressed in 
the New Testament. In any case, his use of military metaphors is 
of no significance for the determination of his point of view; three 
of the most emphatic pacifists of the early Church, Tertullian, 
Origen, and St. Cyprian, have a peculiar predilection for military 
nomenclature. 

The problem of Church and State did not arise until the end 
of the apostolic period. The state was blissfully unaware of 
Christianity, and it was not proscribed as a religio.illicita until the 
lines of cleavage between Judaism and the “Way” were so bel- 
ligerently drawn that civil authority was compelled to take cog- 
nizance of Christianity’s separate existence. For St.Paul there 
is no Church and State question; the issue resolves itself entirely 
into the relationship between the Christian and the State. 

His attitude toward every variety of sex sin is uncompromis- 
ingly hostile. Tribadism (Rom. 1:26) ,3!» sodomy, pederasty (1 Cor. 
6:9 ff.), and other kinds of homosexuality and perversion are 
marks of a degenerate philosophy that has completely turned its 
back upon God. Incest within forbidden degrees of affinity (“that 
one should have his father’s wife”) is denounced in 1 Cor. 5:1 as 
an offense which even decent pagans abhor; by implication con- 
sanguineous incest is forbidden as even less defensible. The pro- 
hibition of adultery is repeated from the Old Testament (Rom. 
2:22; 13:9); fornication becomes doubly evil as being the union 
of a member of the body of Christ with a harlot (1 Cor. 6:15, 16). 

In addition to these flagrant violations of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, St. Paul takes occasion to condemn the sins of impurity 
in speech (Eph. 4:29; 5:4; 1 Thess. 4:7; Col.3:8) as unbefitting 
such as have become saints in Christ. 

In St. Paul’s doctrine of holy matrimony marriage is exalted 


31) Morton Scott Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (New York and London: 
1930), p. 146. 
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as the terrestrial symbol of the mystical union of Christ and His 
Bride, the Church. 

For those who have the gift of continence celibacy in both man 
and woman is becoming (1 Cor.7:1). Two considerations how- 
ever are urged in explanation: 1) the “present necessity” (1 Cor. 
7:26), concerning which commentators are in violent disagree- 
ment;**) and 2) the removal of a potent distraction in the service 
of the Lord (1 Cor. 7:32-35). 

Similarly where the grace of continence exists, widowhood is 
preferable to remarriage as both more becoming and more blessed 
(1 Cor. 7:8, 9,39, 40). Ultimately however the matter is entirely 
one of vocation (1 Cor.7:17). Celibacy is required of none, — 
not even of the clergy (1 Cor. 9:5),— and any absolute prohibition 
of marriage is a doctrine of demons (1 Tim. 4:1-3). They who 
marry commit no sin thereby (1 Cor. 7:2, 9, 36,38). Marriage is 
the symbol of the union between Christ and the Church (Eph. 
5:22-33), and this fact informs all the obligations of the marriage 
relationship (Eph. 5: 22-31; Col. 3:18, 19; Titus 2:4,5; 1 Cor. 7:3-5), 
summed up by the holy apostle: “Let every one of you so love his 
wife even as himself; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband” (Eph. 5:33). 

To St. Paul marriage is indissoluble except by death (Rom. 
7:2). Remarriage during the lifetime of a spouse is adultery (ibid.), 
and a new marriage may be contracted only after the latter’s 
demise (1 Cor. 7:39), except, of course, in the case of fornication. 
Desertion is forbidden, even when the other party is a pagan, and 
where the initiative is taken by a Christian, the aim must be 
to bring about reconciliation (1 Cor. 7:10-13). Christian marriage 
sanctifies in a sense even the pagan partner and the offspring of 
such existing mixed marriages (1 Cor.7:14). On the other hand, 
a Christian is not allowed to give up his or her religion for a 
pagan spouse: If the pagan party be the first to “depart,” let 
him depart; the Christian party is not a slave (1 Cor. 7:15) .3® 
Adultery is condemned not only implicitly as an offense against the 
sacredness and indissolubility of holy wedlock but also as an in- 
fringement of a brother’s rights: “This is the will of God, even 


32) Some see a reference to an immediately contemporary situation; 
thus Bengel: Fames sub Claudio (Acts 11:28), valde diutina fuit, et 
gravis, in Graecia imprimis. Others see St. Paul writing in the con- 
sciousness of the imminence of the Parousia. More likely than either is 
that the holy apostle has reference to the generally unsettled future of 
the Church in the apostolic age. 


33) In the Roman Church the “Pauline privilege” may be invoked 
to annul such marriages. Occasionally it has been applied even on a large 
scale, for instance, by Pius V in the constitution Romani Pontificis 
(August 2, 1571) and by Gregory XIII in the decree Populis ac nationibus 
(January 25, 1585). 
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your sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornication, that 
every one of you should know how to possess his vessel*4) in 
sanctification and honor, not in the passion of desire, even as the 
heathen which know not God, that no man go beyond and prej- 
udice his brother’s rights in the matter, because that the Lord 
is the avenger of all such” (1 Thess. 4:3-6). 

Husbands are bidden to love their wives without bitterness 
(Col.3:19) and as their own bodies, taking as their example 
Christ’s love for the Church (Eph. 5:25-30). The wife has a claim 
upon the husband above that of parents (Eph.5:31), and both 
have a claim upon the other’s body that must be recognized (1 Cor. 
7:3-6). Wives in turn are to behave themselves toward their own 
husbands as toward the Lord, regarding them in everything as 
their head (Eph. 5:22,23) and submitting themselves unto them, 
as it is proper in the Lord (Col.3:18). The injunctions to both 
husband and wife must be read together: “Unanimity of will and 
not domination of one is the ideal of marriage.” >») 

Upon the head of the family devolves the duty of providing 
for their temporal needs; this obligation takes precedence over 
every other: “If any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel” (1 Tim. 5:8). 

Woman’s status on the social, religious, and domestic plane 
is subordinate to that of man; there is an ordered hierarchy: 
God — Christ —man— woman (1 Cor. 11:3,8,9). When praying 
and speaking even in the more informal meetings of the church, 
where such a ministry was tolerable, she is to remain covered, lest 
she appear to arrogate to herself the privileges of the man, just as 
man is to remain uncovered in similar circumstances lest it appear 
that he has abdicated the place assigned to him by Christ (1 Cor. 
11:4-15). In the formal services of the church, however, not 
only in Corinth, but “in all the churches of the saints” (1 Cor. 
14:33b; 1 Tim.2:12; against Foakes-Jackson, pp. 338,339, and 
others), silence is imposed upon her (1 Cor. 14:34,35). It has 
been urged that these verses militate against the recognition of 
women’s services elsewhere and conflict with 11:5; that they break 
the continuity of the passage; and that their position is textually 
ambiguous (construed as a certain indication that they are an 
interpolation by a later hand). Nevertheless, the alleged conflict 
with other passages is imaginary rather than real; the continuity 


34) Older exegetes understood “vessel” as corpus (so, for instance, 
Bengel); Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus 
Midrasch und Talmud (III, p. 632 f.), make out a good case for the trans- 
lation “wife.” 

35) Ramsay, o.c., p. 266. 
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is perfect, if we understand these directions as forming part of the 
admonitions of St. Paul regulating the conduct of divine service, 
the following verses being an anticipation of the argument of 
dissenters against the apostolic authority of St.Paul to institute 
such reforms, namely, that he is acting in harmony with ecu- 
menical practice; finally, the alleged textual difficulty is not suffi- 
cient to have moved any modern editor to transfer the passage to 
the place which certain “Western” witnesses give it at the end 
of the chapter. It may also be duly noted that the considerations 
which St. Paul urges both here and in 1 Tim. 2:13,14 are of the 
most universal character. 

On the other hand, St. Paul asserts both the interdependence 
(1 Cor. 11:11,12) and the equality (Gal. 3:28) of the sexes “in the 
Lord.” He expresses his hearty and unfeigned appreciation of the 
ministrations of a Lydia, a Chloe, a Priscilla (whose name precedes 
that of her husband in four [Acts 18:18, 26; Rom.16:3; 2 Tim. 
4:19] of the six passages where they are referred to together), 
a Phoebe, and his “adopted mother,” the mother of Rufus (Rom. 
16:13). 

Nor are women without the glory of a God-pleasing vocation. 
Their destiny is “to marry, bear children, guide the house” (1 Tim. 
5:14), and, adorned with the graces of modesty, gravity, and seri- 
ousness, — more precious vesture than gold, or gems, or the master- 
creations of coiffeurs and coutouriers, — engage in the good works 
to which God has called them (1 Tim. 2:9,10). Woman’s normal 
mission is motherhood, and her salvation is assured in the faith- 
filled, loving, and sanctified performance of her maternal duty 
(1 Tim, 2:15). 

In the use of alcoholic beverages St.Paul urges moderation 
and consideration. Under certain circumstances— where faith- 
destroying offense is given to a weak brother — it is becoming to 
abstain altogether (Rom. 14:21). Nevertheless, where the medi- 
cinal use of alcoholic beverages is indicated, total abstinence as 
a principle must yield to considerations of bodily health (1 Tim. 
5:23). While “all things are clean” (Rom. 14:20), moderation is 
everywhere inculcated. Alcoholism is a bar to becoming a deacon 
or a clergyman; it is described as unbecoming (Rom. 13:13), as a 
kind of carnality (Gal. 5:19, 21), as vitiating a Christian’s worthi- 
ness to receive the Blessed Sacrament (1 Cor. 11:20, 21), and as a 
ground for excommunication (1 Cor.5:11). In Eph. 5:18 St. Paul 
voices the psychologically sound principle that “intoxication is the 
tragic parody of inspiration” (James Strahan): “Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess, but be filled with the Spirit.” The con- 
trast of Christian sobriety with the intemperance of orgiastic 
mystery cults is given pointed expression in 1 Thess. 5:6-8. 
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The primitive Church was largely recruited from the ranks of 
the slaves and the urban proletariat, with individuals like Gaius, 
Philemon, and the city chamberlain Erastus in the minority, and, 
since the epistles of St. Paul were written to specific congregations 
in elucidation of principles as they applied to real situations, it is 
inevitable that the attitude toward wealth is treated less from the 
angle of those who have it than from that of those who lack it. 
Nevertheless, primitive Christians were not all poor, as St. James’s 
round condemnation of plutocratic stinginess clearly implies, and 
it has been urged that St. Paul himself was not entirely impecu- 
nious. He makes a blanket offer, it is pointed out, to compensate 
Philemon for any loss or damage he sustained in connection with 
the flight of Onesimus (Philemon 18,19). Felix is described as 
hoping for a bribe (Acts 28:30).8® His Roman citizenship likewise 
implied some hereditary wealth. 

Whatever significance these arguments may possess, the fact 
remains that St.Paul in order to maintain himself worked as a 
laborer (1 Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess.3:8; 1 Cor.4:12; 1 Cor. 9:1-18), 
and that “his sympathies were with the hungry.” 3” 

There is no formal treatment of the question of wealth except 
in 1 Tim. 6:5-10, 17-19, where he reaffirms the general New Testa- 
ment view that the possession of wealth is not intrinsically wrong, 
but that both its acquisition and possession are attended by dangers 
which jeopardize the individual’s Christianity. Gain is not godli- 
ness, but contentment is. Those that will be rich usually fall into 
temptation and a snare and many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition, because the love of money 
is the root of all evils, a cause of apostasy and sorrow to many. 
Those who are rich are to be cautioned against spiritual arrogance 
and the insidious temptation to regard their wealth as security; 
on the contrary, they are to be encouraged to do good, to be rich 
in good works, ready to share, social-minded, creating with their 
wealth a treasury of good works for themselves against the time 
to come. 

The genuinely radical nature of Christianity was evidenced 
in its attitude toward covetousness, of which Foakes-Jackson 
declares: “On the whole, covetousness was the besetting sin of the 
age.”38) Jt is decried as being as pagan as the vilest sins of 
impurity, as being a species of idolatry, and as being one of the 


36) These arguments are elaborated by Foakes-Jackson, o.c., p. 72. 


37) Adolf Deissmann, St. Paul: A Study in Social and Religious His- 
tory, translated by Lionel R.M.Strachan (London: 1912), p. 215. 


38) O.c., p. 53. 
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causes for the God’s vindictive judgment upon the heathen world 
(Col. 3:5,6). When inner greed found expression in an overt act 
of the extortioner, the church, St.Paul teaches, was to excom- 
municate (1 Cor.5:11). As a prophylactic and as an antidote 
manual and physical labor was recommended —a rare thing in 
the urban communities of the Roman world, where manual labor 
was regarded as the curse of the slave. St.Paul himself set the 
example, so that his advice to the Thessalonians comes with good 
grace: “Study to be quiet and to do your own business and to 
work with your own hands, as we command you; that ye may 
walk honestly toward them that are without and that ye may 
have lack of nothing” (1 Thess. 4:11,12). Titus receives a similar 
injunction: “Let our people learn to profess honest trades for 
necessary uses that they be not unfruitful” (3:14). Kirsopp Lake 
declares that the holy apostle’s stress on “the duty of men to 
work for their living . . . doubtless played a part in establishing 
the sound tradition of European ethics.” 3% 

The thief is bidden to reform: “Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labor, working with his own hands the 
thing which is good.” The motive, significantly enough, is not to 
be a selfish one, to satisfy his own needs, but in order to enable 
generosity to become a medicine for his former sin: “That he may 
have to give to him that needeth” (Eph. 4:28). That St. Paul’s 
contact with thieves was not academic may be suggested by Rom. 
2:22b, which passage Deissmann declares “must surely enshrine 
a definite recollection (of) one of his coreligionists, probably a 
Jew of the Dispersion, a man who used to speak with scorn of the 
heathen idols, enriching himself through these idols by acting as 
a receiver of goods stolen from a temple.”*) The suggestion has 
at least the merit of being interesting. 

Indolence and laziness evoke an exhortation “by our Lord 
Jesus Christ” that-:certain Christians who had been walking among 
the Thessalonians disorderly, not engaged in business but busy- 
bodies, work with quietness and eat their own bread, on the prin- 
ciple that has commended itself to Christian and communist (it is 
affirmed in the new constitution of the U.S.S.R.) alike: “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. 3:10-12) .*!) 

Litigation between Christians before secular courts is forbidden 
(1 Cor.6:1-8). A Christian is rather to suffer wrong than do 
wrong, to suffer himself to be defrauded rather than to defraud. 
Where it is felt that a decision must be rendered, justice should 

39) O.c., p. 148. 40) O.c., p.96 and n. 

41) Compare the condemnation of idle young widows in 1 Tim. 5:13. 
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be sought through arbitration before the forum of the Church 
rather than by a suit at law before pagan magistrates. 

The scope of Christian charity is as wide as humanity, but it 
begins at home. The obligation of the head of the household to 
provide for his own house and his own relatives has been ad- 
verted to. Similarly private resources are to be exhausted before 
the treasury of the church is to be levied on. St. Timothy is 
instructed: “If any woman that believeth have widows, let her 
relieve them, and let not the Church be charged that it may 
relieve them that are widows indeed” (1 Tim.5:16). Similarly 
“if any widow have children or nephews, let them learn first to 
show piety at home and to requite their parents, for that is 
acceptable before God” (v.4). Those, however, who are “widows 
indeed” — really forsaken—are to be pensioned, provided they 
are past sixty, monogamous, well-reported of, hospitable, humble 
(demonstrated by having washed the saints’ feet), and given to 
works of mercy (such as taking in and rearing exposed unwanted 
children and relieving the afflicted). 

The poor and the needy are constant opportunities for kind- 
ness. “As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them that are of the household of the faith” 
(Gal. 6:10). The necessity for admonishing the relief chiselers 
in Thessalonica indicates the generosity of the Christians’ sub- 
ventions. The needs of Christians hundreds of miles away con- 
stitute a demand upon the purses of coreligionists everywhere. 
The motive is not the constraint of a commandment but the com- 
pulsion of the grace of our Lord Jesus, who, by an admirabile 
commercium though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich (2 Cor. 8:9). The 
mode of taking the collection still remains the classic standard for 
Christian giving; the offerings are to be made regularly, fre- 
quently, individually, and in proportion to income (1 Cor. 16:1, 2). 

The obligation of truthfulness is fundamental, not only for 
truth’s own sake, but also because it will enable the Christian to 
“resist all empty ideologies and rhetoric” (Max Huber). Men- 
dacity between Christians is an offense again the unity of Christ’s 
body; because the Christians are members one of another, lying 
is to be put away, and every man is to speak truth with his neigh- 
bor (Eph. 4:25). Lies are hostages given to the old Adam that 
still inheres in Christians, and so the Colossians are urged: “Lie 
not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds and have put on the new man” (3:9, 10). 

St. Paul was no ascetic in the ordinary meanings of that term. 
The physical world was not intrisically evil. He reechoes the 
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psalmist’s dictum, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof” 
(1 Cor. 10:26), and the liberal supplying of all physical needs is 
an act of God’s unfailing providence operating according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus (Phil. 4:19). Prohibition of mar- 
riage and the proscription of meats which God has created to be 
received by the faithful with thanksgiving is a diabolical invention 
(1 Tim. 4:3,4). Although through the fundamental unity of 
creation the whole physical world is in the bondage of corruption 
(Rom. 8:19-23) by reason of Adam’s lapse, this primeval curse is 
exorcised by God’s blessing, for every creature of God is hallowed 
by the Word of God and by prayer (1 Tim. 4:4,5). Ultimately 
the Christian’is the master of everything — “all things are yours, 
[including] the world, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” 
(1 Cor. 3: 21-23). 

Nor does St.Paul evince any morbid and sickly desire for 
death. He faces death courageously as often as he must. He con- 
fesses to a desire to weigh anchor and to be with Christ in the 
paradise of light and refreshment, very frankly because it is a far 
better condition than this earth-bound serfdom in a body of death 
and corruption, but he confesses an equally strong tug in the oppo- 
site direction, knowing that his work is unfinished (Phil. 1:23, 24). 

Neither does St. Paul see any intrinsic spiritual merit in self- 
denial, as if God could thereby be mollified or placated. The 
consummatum est of the cross leaves nothing for us to do, the 
atonement is completed beyond our poor power to add or detract. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of self-restraint he keeps under his body 
and brings it into subjection (1 Cor.9:27). It is the conception 
of giving up in order to take up, of withdrawing from the distrac- 
tions of earth to savor the superior joys of heaven, of disciplining 
our bodies in order to liberate our souls from the thraldom of 
things, to cast even the possible occasion for sin out of our lives 
to make room for the sanctifying power of Christ’s indwelling 
presence; deliberately to deny our own will that Christ may con- 
form it to His (cf. 1 Cor.7:5). Thus he admonishes: “Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:2,3). To the 
Corinthians he writes: “Use this world, as not abusing it, for the 
fashion of this world passeth away” (1 Cor.7:31). St. Timothy is 
exhorted to “endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
and is bidden to contemplate the fact that “no man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier” (2 Tim. 2:3, 4). 

In their relations with the world outside the church, while 
Christ is always their first loyalty and their fellow-travelers in the 
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“Way” the first concern of their affection, the opportunity to serve 
is not to wait upon the conversion of the object of service (Gal. 
6:10). There is a basic oneness to humanity —a oneness of crea- 
tion and of governance (Acts 17:26), but also a oneness of redemp- 
tion through the incarnation, the atonement, and the resurrection 
of mankind’s common Savior, to which Rom. 5:12-19 and 1 Cor. 
15:22, 23 bear eloquent testimony. In a broad sense the Chris- 
tian’s brother is he for whose sake Christ died; but objective 
justification is universal, for He “died for all” (2 Cor.5:15), and 
the object of God’s reconciliation in Him was the whole world 
(v.19). In turn this implies the obligation of missions (Rom. 
10:14); St.Paul regards himself as a debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians (Rom.1:14) and as the recipient of an 
apostolate “to the obedience of faith in all nations” (Rom. 1:5). 

A number of admonitions to virtue specifically contemplate 
that they are to be apparent to all men. Obviously this does not 
mean that Christians are to be notoriously or ostentatiously vir- 
tuous. It can only mean that these virtues are to be practiced 
in their dealings with those who are not Christians. Thus Phil. 
4:15 calls upon the Christians to display forbearance, “an attitude 
for fairness, of disinclination to exact the uttermost farthing,” 4?) 
in their relations with all men. The same virtue, and in addition, 
gentle consideration, is to be inculeated by Titus as something to 
be practiced toward all men (3:1,2). Patience and a refusal to 
take revenge are to characterize the attitude of Christians not 
only toward one another but also, and this is specifically asserted, 
to all men (1 Thess. 5:14,15). Anger, even resentment justified 
by the provocation, is not to outlast the day (Eph. 4:26). 

Most of the latter part of Rom. 12, from v.14 on, contemplates 
the relation of the Christian to the world: “Bless them that perse- 
cute you; bless, and curse not. Render to no man evil for evil. 
Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all men. If it 
be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. 
Beloved, avenge not yourselves but rather give place unto wrath, 
for it is written, ‘Vengeance is Mine; I will repay,’ saith the Lord. 
But if thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him to drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil but overcome evil with good.” 

The admonition of Col. 4:5, 6 summarizes the other injunctions: 
“Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the 
time. Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought to answer each one.” 


42) Enslin, o.c., pp. 266, 267. 
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IV 

The task of applying St. Paul’s counsels to our own day is a 
staggeringly difficult one. For St.Paul did not write a manual 
even of first-century social theology, let alone one for the twentieth 
century. For the most part he is giving specific advice in certain 
concrete situations. Some of these situations are exactly parallel 
to those in our own experience; in the case of others, the most 
that we can do is to try to discover the abstract principle which 
the holy apostle is invoking and therefrom to derive counsel for 
our current perplexities. The omnipresent peril of tendential in- 
terpretation cannot be too strenuously guarded against in such 
cases. A striking example of class-conscious exegesis, for in- 
stance, —no more reprehensible, however, than when St. Paul is 
claimed as a patron by the defenders of the capitalist status quo, — 
is this paragraph by Professor R. B. Y. Scott of the United The- 
ological College, Montreal, taken from his essay “The Biblical 
Basis” in the symposium edited jointly by him and Gregory Vlastos 
Towards the Christian Revolution (Chicago and New York: 1936): 

“Like Jesus, Paul sums up the Law in a sentence: ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor’; and it is to be remembered that 
the neighbor is not the individual next door but any fellow-man, 
even ‘a Samaritan.’ He counsels the bearing of one another’s 
burdens, since men are members of one body, in which there 
must be no schism; a pretty commentary on the struggle for 
profits, with its cutthroat competition and its drive to reduce labor 
costs. Paul knew from experience the suffering of the workers 
(1 Cor. 4:11-13). But he declares that God has chosen the sub- 
merged classes whom the world despised (1 Cor. 1:26-28 [— the 
original has 68]). He is quite specific on the profit motive: ‘They 
that are minded to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare and 
many foolish and hurtful lusts . . . for the love of money is a root 
of all kinds of evil.’ And quite incidentally Paul throws out 
remarks exhibiting an ethic which cuts right across capitalistic 
practice: ‘Owe no man any thing save to love one another’ — 
‘If any will not work, neither let him eat.’ ”4®) 

To some extent of course the world of 40 and the world of 
1940 exhibit striking parallels. Foakes-Jackson directs attention 
to some of these: 

“The world in St.Paul’s day with its Gentile background 
resembled in some ways our own. 1) It was cosmopolitan; 2) it 
was full of great cities; 3) distinguished for its grandiose rather 
than great achievements; 4) for the enormous wealth of individuals 
and the rise of new men to power and influence; 5) the people 


43) P.91. 
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more and more looked to the state for maintenance; 6) side by 
side with much brutality there was a growing feeling in favor 
of more humanity; 7) scepticism was giving way to a desire for 
religion, though the old faiths were becoming discredited.” 44) 

In his elaboration upon these seven points he states in part: 

“Crowded into great cities, they [the people] depended on 
free distribution of corn and food generally and demanded enter- 
tainment at the public cost. To prevent disturbance it was 
necessary to keep large idle crowds fed and amused. ... Taxation 
became increasingly heavy, population decreased because the in- 
dustrious could not look forward to a secure maintenance of their 
children. Family life was disappearing owing to this and to the 
increasing selfishness of the age.’ 4) 

To these might be added the deification of the State, espe- 
cially, although by no means exclusively, in totalitarian régimes; 
a pervading sensuality; rationalistic humanism as both the creed 
and the philosophy of the majority of thinkers; mass recreation; 
the concept of marriage as a social contract rather than a divine 
ordinance; and the mushrooming popularity of mystery cults 
and fellowships. 

On the other hand, St. Paul was spared certain problems that 
plague our own age with unique vexation. Here we may list the 
conquest of space and time that has been so greatly responsible for 
the concentration of economic power in the hands of a relatively 
small group of international money-masters; the relentless in- 
tensity and uninterrupted continuity of the myriad stimuli with 
which modern advertising and propaganda methods assault the 
human will through every channel of sensory perception; the 
hectic march of progress which accentuates what Dr. Alexis Carrel 
calls the heterochronic factor that prevents one generation from 
completely understanding another and that has resulted in the 
almost complete collapse of parental authority; the rise of an 
economic order which has produced industrial serfs by the mil- 
lions whose condition from many angles is far less secure and far 
less tolerable than that of the slave in the first century; the mul- 
tiplication of laws beyond all reason; and the creation in man’s 
image of practically immortal and entirely fictitious legal persons 
called corporations, endowed with the faculties of men but with- 
out souls, consciences, affection, or humanity. 

St. Paul’s world knew nothing of our “hard” liquors nor of our 
appallingly impersonal and efficient means of mass murder nor of 
a color line. The simple practice of charity was not complicated 
by sociological theorizing nor the arcane jargon of case-workers 


44) O.c., p. 50. 45) O.c., pp. 53, 54. 
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and psychiatrists. The State at first ignored the Church, and by 
the end of the epichristian period it began to persecute it, but 
at least it did not seek to run the Church. As Kirsopp Lake points 
out, St.Paul was under no necessity of devising an “ethics of 
leisure”; indeed, as much as 1,500 years later Thomas of Chelsea 
anticipated a nine-hour day and fifty-four week only in a mil- 
lennial Utopia. Nor does St.Paul consider the obligations of a 
citizen in a democracy, for democracy did not exist in the Roman 
Empire. 

Some applications, however, we may make. 

_ The evangelization of the world and the edification of the 
faithful in the Church Militant — this, and not the creation of a 
“Christian” social order, is still the divinely given mission of the 
Church. What Ramsay has said of the Church of the first century 
is no less true, mutatis mutandis, after nineteen hundred years: 

“The development of the Church, the conquest of the world 
for Christ: that was the present and instant duty. For that every 
Christian must work: working out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling, he must work out also the salvation of others. To 
seek to revolutionize the existing Roman society could not conduce 
to that end but might on the contrary seriously impede it and 
indefinitely postpone it.” 4® 

The significance of corporate worship in this connection is thus 
expressed by Canon Roger Lloyd: 

“Of all the ways in which the power and the grace of God 
are unloosed and made available for men and women in the world, 
the slowest but by far the most effective in the long run is the 
normal work and life of the Church in worship, evangelism, and 
witness. Once we give to each of these rather pedestrian words 
the full content of the meaning which it truly bears, then there is 
no doubt that taken together and truly expressed they constitute 
the most formidable, the most energetic, and the most powerful 
force that has ever been seen in human affairs.... Public worship 
is ultimately the compressed expression of the evangelistic need 
of the Church to make more Christians and to deepen the spiritual 
lives of those who are already its members. ... So it is that the 
rhythm of the life of the worshiping body of the Church is that 
on Sundays the people come together to renew their vows, to 
receive further supplies of the energizing grace. Then they stream 
forth to go out on mission for the whole of the week, working out 
their Christian love in terms of the avocations of their normal 
lives, using themselves as instruments whereby the kingdom of 
God can be increased. Then back they come again to the church 


46) O.c., p. 250. 
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to offer the results of it all to God and to receive fresh power and 
inspiration to set in motion the same rhythm all over again.”4?) 

The supreme response of the Christian to the love of God in 
Christ is faith; the supreme obligation of the Christian toward 
his neighbor is love, which derives both its motive and its 
dynamic from the love of Christ. This selfless love must find 
expression in every relationship of life, but it is especially neces- 
sary for the Church to continue her eleemosynary ministry. In 
spite of the increase in governmental programs of assistance for 
the dependent and the handicapped, new frontiers in technique 
and new areas of service are constantly presenting themselves to 
private agencies. The potency of such service is strikingly illus- 
trated by the frank declaration of the Moscow daily Pravda, in 
its issue of May 30, 1934: “Christian charity, which means kind- 
ness to all, even to one’s enemies, is the greatest enemy of com- 
munism.” 48) 

While social reconstruction is not the aim of the Church, it is 
by no means to be despised as a valuable by-product of its ministry. 
The inevitability of this transforming impact upon society is 
affirmed by Ernst Troeltsch in his monumental The Social Teach- 
ing of the Christian Churches: 

“In actual fact it will exercise a very profound transforming 
influence and will venture on the most searching interference with 
the social order; it will do this sometimes by indifference to 
existing conditions, sometimes by submitting existing conditions to 
the only valid test, the test of its own ideals and of its transcendent 
values; thus without any deliberate revolutionary intent it will 
succeed in destroying and breaking down evil institutions and in 
inaugurating new ones. A purely and unconditionally conserva- 
tive doctrine can therefore never be produced by it. Its mono- 
theism and universalism, its belief in redemption and its ethico- 
personal inwardness, contain a radicalism and a striving after 
unity which will always either ignore all merely temporary condi- 
tions or set them aside, and beyond all national and other forms 
of unity it will press forward towards an ideal religious unity 
which will be spiritual, inward, and living.” 4» 

Obviously merely putting Christians in places of authority will 
not, however, transform a society. T.S. Eliot has achieved fame 
as a poet; nevertheless his observation on this subject in his recent 


47) O.c., pp. 183,184. A similar thought is developed by A. G. Hebert 
in his attention-commanding Liturgy and Society (London: 1935). 

48) Quoted by Fulton J.Sheen in Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
(New Yerk: 1938), p. XII. 

49) Translated by Olive Wyon (London and New York: 1931), Vol. 
I, p. 86 
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brochure The Idea of a Christian Society (New York: 1940), is 
sage Christian common sense: 

“IT do not deny that some advantages may accrue from persons 
in authority in a Christian state being Christians. Even in the 
present conditions that sometimes happens; but even if in the 
present conditions all persons in positions of the highest authority 
were devout and orthodox Christians, we should not expect to see 
very much difference in the conduct of affairs.”5 


No perceptible transformation of any society can take place 
unless or until practical Christians are what Hilaire Belloc has 
called “the determining number” of the given social organism.®!) 

The Church must have and must express an opinion on social 
issues which affect her membership, not with the thought of im- 
posing them upon society, but for the guidance of those that own 
her as their spiritual mother. In other words, the Church must 
mould the social attitudes of her membership, instead of letting the 
world usurp this function. Obviously, because of the inevitable 
and generally radical antithesis between the social philosophy of 
the world, which is often vicious, usually pragmatic, at best 
humanistic, and always selfish, and the social philosophy of the 
Church, which recognizes as the only compulsion and restraint the 
love of Christ, the Church must control the education of its mem- 
bership. It need not, nor can it, obviously, provide the entire edu- 
cation of its entire membership. On the other hand, it cannot be 
satisfied with one or a few accepted agencies—for example, the 
Christian day-school, the Sunday-school, even Christian secondary 
schools — which at best reach only a part of her constituency 
for a part of their lives. At this critical juncture in the Church’s 
history these must be exploited to the full, but the necessary 
measure of control cannot be achieved unless the areas of pre- 
school years and the period of adulthood and maturity are like- 
wise invaded by a Church-directed program of education which 
will utilize every available means of moulding the public opinion 
of its membership. 

The line of demarcation between the Church and the world, 
between sin and right, between good and evil, must be clearly 
drawn and practically emphasized by the consistent practice of 

50) P. 25. 


51) In The Crisis of Civilization (New York: 1937), p.96n., Belloc 
defines the implications of the term thus: “A determining number in any 
matter, economic, social, religious, or what not, is a number such that 
it gives its tone to society in general. It does not mean a majority; 
it does not mean any fixed proportion; it is discoverable only by ex- 
perience, inspection, and familiarity with the activity in question.” 
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admonition and ecclesiastical discipline. “Between the Church and 
the world there is no permanent modus vivendi possible.” 5) 

Finally, the attitude must be inculcated that every responsi- 
bility is an opportunity. In our own day the area where this needs 
particularly to be instilled is in the relation of a Christian citizen 
to his government. The Table of Duties appended to the Small 
Catechism offers excellent counsel to subjects, but it is no longer 
exhaustive for us. In a democracy the duties of citizenship are 
not discharged merely by obeying, praying, and paying; the in- 
telligent use of the franchise and of political office is quite as 
obligatory. We may not ask for daily bread unless we are pre- 
pared to work for it; we may not ask for a pious spouse unless we 
are prepared to espouse a pious person; we may not ask for pious 
servants unless we engage pious persons as our employees; we 
may not ask for discipline in this community unless we contribute 
to it by disciplining ourselves; and we may not in a republic or a 
democracy ask for pious and faithful rulers unless we are prepared 
to deposit our vote to elect them or for good government unless 
we are prepared to do those things that experience shows are 
essential to getting it.5® 

Cleveland, Ohio ArTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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Reason or Revelation? 
(Continued) 


Rationalism is an evil thing, working untold harm. And 
harmonizing Scripture as practiced by Lutheran theologians is a 
form of rationalism. The harmonizers operate with the principles 
of rationalism. True, they do not apply them as widely as the 
gross rationalists. They restrict the harmonizing operation to 
selected portions of the Christian doctrine. But there they are 
engaged in the evil business of rationalism, in a wicked and 
harmful business. 

First, a wicked business. Scripture forbids it. Scripture asks 
us to accept every one of its teachings, even though every one seems 
foolish to reason, and to accept its teachings as they stand, even 
though certain teachings seem contradictory to others. Scripture 
asks us to bring all reason into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
to the obedience of Scripture, 2 Cor. 10:5, and to desist from all 


52) Eliot, o. c, p. 96, 

53) Dr. Theodore“<Graebner’s essay on Christian Citizenship (St. Louis: 
1937), originally read before the Synod of the English District at River 
Forest, Ill., is unqualifiedly the ablest exposition of the duties of a Chris- 
tian in a democracy currently available in our circles. 
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harmonizing adjustings. Scripture asks us to realize that we know 
only in part (1 Cor. 13:12), that we know only so much as Scripture 
has revealed, and that, where Scripture is silent, we must remain 
silent and not attempt to reconcile particular election with universal 
grace and solve the problem Cur alii, alii non? 

No Christian will, in his sober mind, claim the right to speak 
where Scripture is silent nor the right to refuse to accept certain 
teachings of Scripture until their rational agreement with other 
teachings is established. The Formula of Concord warns all Chris- 
tians against such rationalistic proceedings. It tells them that 
harmonizing is not their business. “In addition to what has been 
revealed in Christ concerning this, God has still kept secret and 
concealed much concerning this mystery and reserved it for His 
wisdom and knowledge alone, which we should not investigate, nor 
should we indulge our thoughts in this matter nor draw conclusions 
and inquire curiously, but should adhere to the revealed Word. 
For our curiosity has always much more pleasure in concerning 
itself with these matters [with investigating these things which are 
hidden and abstruse] than with what God has revealed to us con- 
cerning this in His Word, because we cannot harmonize it, which, 
moreover, we have not been commanded to do.” The Formula is 
speaking of election, particular election, and universal grace, and 
of the fact that “God gives His Word at one place but not at 
another.” (Trigl., p.1087.)) Luther warns the Christians against 
seeking an answer to the question why “God crowns the wicked 
man freely without any merit and yet crowns not but damns another, 
who is perhaps less, or at least no more, wicked,” since Scripture 
does not answer it. (XVIII:1794, 1966.) Walther asks: “What 
should a Christian do when he finds that two doctrines which seem 
to contradict each other are both clearly and plainly taught in 
Scripture?” He quotes the statement of the Formula of Concord 
which denounces harmonizing, and in the closing paragraph of the 
article admonishes all Christians, and all Lutherans who would be 


1) Dr. F. Bente on this declaration of the Formula of Concord: “In 
judging of the charge in question [the charge that the Formula of Con- 
cord fails to modify the doctrines of sola gratia or universalis gratia in 
a manner satisfactory to human reason], it should not be overlooked 
that according to the Formula of Concord all Christians, theologians 
included, are bound to derive their entire doctrine from the Bible alone; 
that matters of faith must be decided exclusively by clear passages of 
Holy Scripture; that human reason ought not in any point to criticize, 
and lord it over, the infallible Word of God; that reason must be sub- 
jected to the obedience of Christ and dare not hinder faith in believing 
the divine testimonies, even when they seemingly. contradict each other. 
We are not commanded to harmonize, says the Formula, but to believe, 
confess, defend, and faithfully to adhere to the teachings of the Bible.” 
(Hist. Introd., Trigl., p. 205.) 


48 
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true to the Confession “to believe, teach, and confess both truths” 
(election of grace and universal grace), “since both are clearly 
revealed in Scripture and since a high, unsearchable divine mystery 
here confronts us. It is an easy matter, a cheap art, to find all 
sorts of reasonable objections to such teachings and point out 
seeming contradictions; but it is a sad thing when believing Chris- 
tians permit such considerations to create the least doubt in their 
hearts. Why, it would no longer be a mystery of faith if reason 
found everything to be harmonious. We close with repeating 
Luther’s statement ‘If harmonizing were in order, we could not 
retain one single article of faith’” (Lehre u. Wehre, 1880, p. 270). 
Scripture requires us to receive all its teachings as they stand and 
not to tamper with any of them in the interest of harmonizing. 


We would hardly want to call that a specifically Lutheran view 
of the matter. It belongs to the rudiments of Christian theology. 
There are many outside of the Lutheran Church who will insist, 
with the Formula of Concord, that harmonizing is not our business. 
Here is a typical statement, by R.A.Torrey: “But some one may 
ask: ‘How shall we reconcile the Bible doctrine of the true deity 
of Jesus Christ with the Bible doctrine of the real human nature 
of Jesus Christ, the doctrine that He was real God with the doctrine 
that He was equally truly man?’ The answer to this is very 
simple. Reconciling doctrines is not our main business. Our first 
business is to find out what the various passages in the Bible mean, 
taken in their natural, grammatical interpretation. Then, if we 
can reconcile them, well and good; if not, we should believe them 
both and leave the reconciliation of the two apparently conflicting 
doctrines to our increasing knowledge as we go on communing 
with God and studying His Word.” (Better say: the lumen gloriae 
will bring the reconciliation.) “It is an utterly foolish and vicious 
principle of Biblical interpretation that we must interpret every 
passage of the Bible so that we can readily reconcile it with every 
other passage. It is this principle of interpretation that gives rise 
to a one-sided, and therefore untrue, theology.” Torrey goes on 
to show that men applying this vicious principle of harmonizing 
become either “one-sided Calvinists” or “one-sided Arminians” 
(synergists), and concludes: “It is utter foolishness, to say nothing 
of presumption, to thus handle the Word of God deceitfully. .. . 
So we should have no difficulty in recognizing the fact that truths 
that still seem to us to be contradictory do now perfectly harmonize 
in the infinite wisdom of God and will some day” (in the lumen 
gloriae) “perfectly harmonize to our minds.” (The Fundamental 
Doctrine of the Christian Faith.) Quoting from Concorpra THEO- 
Logical. MontHty, 1934, p. 143, we submit another fine Christian 
presentation of this matter. “It is most interesting and encouraging 
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to find time and again that men who simply follow the truth of 
Scripture are bound to state this truth without following the logic 
of human reason. We find this to be true in many sections of the 
book by Pieters The Facts and Mysteries of the Christian Faith, 
also in the chapter with the caption “The Mystery of Divine Selec- 
tion. We read: ‘So God chooses men to love Him and makes love 
to them until He wins them. ... Hence arises the doctrine of 
election. Now, to be sure, no sooner do we try to think the matter 
through from the intellectual side than we find ourselves in great 
difficulty. If we seek to relate this consciousness of divine selection 
to other things we know about God and ourselves, a host of un- 
answerable questions confront us. “If God chooses one, why 
not all? Does God not love all men? Why does He choose one 
and not another? If God must first draw men before they can 
come to Christ, then are not some men free from blame in rejecting 
Christ, seeing God has not drawn them?” It would be easy to 
lose our way among such problems. There is much that we do 
not know, but this need not surprise us. In every department of 
thought our ignorance is always much greater than our knowledge; 
yet the important thing to remember is that we must live by our 
knowledge, not by our ignorance.... Let us, then, live by what 
we know and be content to acknowledge our ignorance of that 
which God has not revealed to us. It is equally vain and foolish, 
on the one hand, to deny election because we cannot harmonize it 
with the teaching that God loves all men and, on the other, to 
reject the love of God for all because we cannot make it agree with 
election. Both are revealed, precious, and necessary truths.’ ” 

That is the Christian attitude, the attitude required by Scrip- 
ture, by God. God has invested every statement and teaching of 
Scripture with absolute authority. It is a wicked thing to look 
askance at any teaching of Scripture because other teachings of 
Scripture seem to contradict it. It is not God, but Satan’s paramour, 
who asks us to harmonize. And, in his sober mind, the Christian 
refuses to do so. 

So much in general. Now let us emphasize some particulars. 
Harmonizing is an evil, wicked business, because it sets reason 
above Scripture. The gross rationalists set reason above Scripture 
and cannot see any wrong in this. But now we find that the 
harmonizing Lutherans, too, are doing this very thing. That is 
a grave charge. But we must maintain it. In the first place, the 
harmonizers set out to shed light on what Scripture presents to 
us as mysteries of faith, Some, many, mysteries they will accept, 
but some they are bound to clarify. They insist on solving, for 
instance, the mystery of the discretio personarum. And they tell 
us that they have solved it—through the synergistic solution. 
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And that means that their reason has provided them with a solution 
which Scripture does not give. But that means: where Scripture 
failed them, reason came to the rescue. They have to tell people 
that it is useless to go to Scripture when certain pressing problems 
and disturbing questions arise, but they should look to the keen 
mind of the philosophizing theologian for help. That is a denial 
of the sola Scriptura. It means, in effect, that occasionally reason 
serves better than Scripture. It is setting reason above revelation. 


In the second place, the harmonizers care more for logical 
consistency and for reasonableness than for mere statements of 
Scripture. What has started this business of harmonizing? The 
fact that certain teachings of Svripture seem to be contradictory to 
each other. Particular election does not agree, applying the yard- 
stick of reason, with universal grace. Reason calls upon us to 
reconcile these “contradictory” teachings. That is the whole stock 
in trade of the harmonizers: appliances for adjusting Scripture to 
meet the requirements of logical thought. 


We ask: Must theology meet the requirements of logical 
thought? Scripture denies this. The teachings of Scripture are 
not such as the eye and ear of reason can see, hear, comprehend. 
1Cor.2. Scripture declares that its teachings are foolishness tc 
men. 1Cor.1 and 2. They are hidden from the wise; they are 
revealed unto babes; babes accept them with unquestioning faith; 
the philosopher who makes reasonableness the test of truth will 
never grasp the real meaning of Scripture. Luke 10:21. Scripture 
does not submit its teachings to the test of logical consistency. It is 
above the law of contradictories. We have heard this before, in 
the first article of this series, when we were dealing with the gross 
rationalists; but we shall have to repeat it. Remember, we are 
not rattling dry bones, treating issues dead and buried. We have 
the gross rationalists still with us, and we have the harmonizers 
with us. They have yet to learn that rudimental principle of 
Christian theology which insists that the laws of reason and logic 
do not shape the Christian doctrines. So we shall have to repeat 
and amplify what we said on pages 331 and 420 above. God, God’s 
revelation of the plan of salvation, must not be measured by our 
conceptions of what constitutes reasonableness. We shall offer no 
further proof for this than the bare word “God.” “If there is a God 
at all, He is so far above man that the human mind cannot measure 
His thoughts; else He were no God.” And so Luther declares: 
“What matters. it if philosophy cannot fathom this? The Holy 
Spirit is greater than Aristotle.” (XIX:29.) What matters it if we 
cannot reconcile particular election and universal grace? God 
revealed both truths, and they must stand in spite of our inability 
to fit them together. Logic does not rule theology. It serves 
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theology. There is the necessary usus rationis ministerialis. (See 
p.333 above.) But it must not rule theology. It dare not say: 
These words cannot mean what they say, for that would involve 
acontradiction. Scripture is greater than Aristotle and all logicians 
and mathematicians. Christian theology can bear all manner of 
logical absurdities and mathematical impossibilities. The Christian 
theologian is not ashamed to write the following: “Gott ist unab- 
haengig von Zeit und Raum und Kausalitaet; aber gewiss gelten 
doch auch fuer ihn die Gesetze der Logik? Nein, auch diese sind 
einb2g ‘iffen in das Wort ‘schuf’. Uns erscheint nichts einfacher 
und klarer als der Satz, dass zweimal zwei vier ist... . Dennoch 
gilt dieser Satz nicht weiter, als die gegenwaertige Welt reicht. 
Gott hat dieses Zahlenverhaeltnis fuer Himmel und Erde festgelegt. 
Er ist ihm nicht unterworfen. Er laesst uns einen kleinen Blick 
in seine Unabhaengigkeit von jedem Zahlenverhaeltnis tun, indem 
er sich als den Dreieinigen offenbart. ‘Der Vater ist Gott, der 
Sohn ist Gott, der Heilige Geist ist Gott; und sind doch nicht drei 
Goetter, sondern es ist ein Gott.’ Dasselbe gilt von allen Regeln 
der Logik: dem Satz von der Identitaet, vom Widerspruch, vom 
ausgeschlossenen Dritten. Gott hat diese Denkgesetze zugleich 
mit Himmel und Erde und fuer Himmel und Erde erschaffen. 
Er will auch, dass wir all unser Leben nach ihnen einrichten. .. . 
Aber er selbst ist diesen Gesetzen nicht unterworfen. Dafuer gibt 
er uns ein Beispiel, wenn er uns auf eine fuer uns alle ueberaus 
wichtige Frage eine unserer Vernunft so aergerliche Antwort gibt. 
Wir fragen: Warum werden etliche Menschen selig? und Gott 
antwortet: Das ist allein meine Gnade. Warum gehen andere 
Menschen verloren? Das ist durchaus ihre eigene Schuld. Fragen 
wir weiter, wie denn das stimme: gleiche Schuld, gleiche Gnade 
und doch so verschiedene Resultate, so verweigert uns Gott nicht 
nur die Antwort, sondern verweist uns auch die Frage als eine 
vorwitzige und fordert uns auf, ihm zuzutrauen, dass alles in Ord- 
nung sei, und uns seiner Gnade zu freuen.” (Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1938, p. 267.) Professor Meyer learned this from Father Luther. 
“So, then, I hear that Christ is God, just as the Father, and still it 
is true that there is but one God. That sounds too ridiculous, and 
reason cannot grasp it. Aye, and it is not supposed to grasp it. 
You are to say: When I hear the Word, spoken from above, I be- 
lieve it; though I cannot grasp it nor understand it, can make 
nothing of it, cannot figure otherwise with my reason than that 
2 and 5 are 7, still, if He should say from above: No; 2 and 5 are 8, 
I would believe Him, against reason and sense. So, then, if I want 
to figure and judge, I cannot believe; but I shall believe Him and 
trust in Him whom I know to be wiser than I am and who can 
figure better than I can. Now apply that here: reason will not 
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hear of it that two Persons are one God, for that would be saying 
that 2 is not 2, but 2 is 1; here you have the Word and reason in 
conflict. Here reason must abdicate; it can no longer be master, 
judge, and doctor; it must doff its little hat and say, Two is one; 
though I cannot see and understand it, I believe it. Why? Be- 
cause God has spoken it from above.” (X:1095.) Hear Luther 
again: “The articles of faith are against all philosophy, geometry, 
and arithmetic, yea, against all that is created. ‘It is’; ‘it is not? — 
nobody can harmonize that.” (XXII:1024.) And now Lutheran 
theologians are up in arms because of seemingly contradictory 
teachings of Scripture!’ Hear Luther once more and learn that God 
and Christian theology and Christianity is superior to the laws of 
science and logic. “Die Menschenkinder denken, wenn sie raten 
koennen, so muesse die Tat wohl kommen. Wie kann es fehlen? 
sagen sie; es ist so gewiss, als dass 7 und 3 10 machen. Und wahr 
ist es, mathematice, nach der Zahl und Rechnung machen 7 und 3 
gerade 10, und fehlet nicht, der Rat ist getroffen; aber physice, 
nach der Tat oder im Werk, da geht es also, dass Gott kann die 
sieben Stueck in ein Stueck schmelzen, und aus sieben eins machen; 
wiederum, die drei teilen in dreissig; so sind es denn nicht mehr 
die gewissen zehn in der Tat, die es vor waren im Rat.” (V:804.) 
Do not tell Jesus that common arithmetic and the laws of supply 
and demand will not permit Him to feed five thousand men with 
five loaves. Jesus figures differently from us. Do not tell God that 
His teaching of particular election contradicts His teaching of 
universal grace. God’s logic transcends human logic. 

That is a commonplace of Christian theology. But in view of 
the fact that the harmonizers have not yet grasped it, it will bear 
repetition. We repeat it in the words of F.H.R.Frank: “Aber 
ist nun vielleicht die Meinung des Bekenntnisses dieses, dem 
Christen einfach zuzumuten, er soll es bei jenem scheinbaren 
Widerspruch bewenden lassen und im Glauben ihn ertragen?... 
Die Gedanken, mit denen der Glaube und die Theologie zu tun 
haben, resultieren aus Tatbestaenden, die als solche noch gaenzlich 
ausserhalb des Gebietes der Logik stehen. Wenn daher das Be- 
kenntnis den Widerspruch nicht sofort als Zeichen der Unwahrheit 
auffasst und den Glauben, der ihn nicht zu loesen vermag, auf- 
fordert, ihn zu ertragen, so ist damit nicht zunaechst ein logischer, 
sondern nur ein Widerspruch der unzureichend ermittelten oder 
zu ermittelnden Tatbestaende gemeint, und es waltet dabei, wie 
sehr auch darauf gedrungen wird, die Tatsachen selbst, soweit sie 
ermittelt sind, um des scheinbaren Widerspruchs willen nicht an- 
zutasten, die Glaubensgewissheit, dass letzterer nur fuer das 
menschliche Verstaendnis, nicht aber an sich bestehe. Darum er- 
scheint es als ein Postulat des Glaubens, den Widerspruch als an 
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sich nicht vorhandenen zu setzen; und wenn es uns nicht befohlen 
ist, ‘zusammenzureimen, wie Gottes geheimer Wille mit dem ge- 
offenbarten sich widerspruchslos einige, so ist es doch ein notwen- 
diges Gebot des Glaubens, und wird als solches von dem Bekenntnis 
aufrechterhalten, dass man Gotte nicht kontradiktorische Willen 
zuschreibe, so naemlich, als wenn Gott, der doch die ewige Wahr- 
heit ist, ihm selbst zuwider sein koennte.” (Die Theologie der 
Konkordienformel, IV:186f.) We repeat it in the words of A.B. 
Svensson: “It can certainly happen that God’s logic lies upon 
a plane so high that we can never grasp it here in time.” (See 
preceding article.) We repeat it in the words of Th. Graebner: 
“Reason is incapable of bridging the gulf between special election 
and universal grace. Cur alii prae aliis?” The problem presents 
“the paradox that of two contradictory propositions both may be 
in reality true, though logically irreconcilable.” (Conc. THEOL. 
MontTHLy, 1934, p. 164.) 

It will bear further repetition. The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, on Rev. 22:20: “This is one of the antinomies of the religious 
consciousness which is illogical only on paper.”2) John R. Rice: 
“There are thousands of things the Bible states that I cannot under- 
stand. Thank God, I can believe them, and that is all God requires 
of me.” (What Must I Do to be Saved, p.155.) And E. Lewis, 
not at all a conservative: “One can appreciate the impatience of 
Dostoevski, which led him to exclaim: ‘I spit on the philosophy 
that cannot see beyond “two plus two equals four.”’... There 
are ways to truth other than the way of logic.... Your business is 
not to force the Christian faith into a logical strait-jacket and to 
reject what will not submit to the treatment, but to declare it in 
living wholeness. Do not forget that the Stone which the logic- 
choppers reject because it is too hard for their shaping-tools, is 
still the Head-stone of the corner in the building of faith.” (The 
Faith We Declare, pp. 24, 227.) ® 

Must theology meet the requirements of logical thought? Scrip- 
ture says, No; but the harmonizers say, Yes. When two doctrines, 
both clearly revealed, seem to contradict each other, they consider 
it their duty to harmonize. They modify one of the teachings in 
the interest of logical consistency. Theology must constitute a 
system. It must not contain contradictory elements. And Scripture 


2) “Surely I come quickly.” Did the apostles believe that? Were 
they, then, not disappointed? About this matter, too, the harmonizers 
trouble themselves much and offer various adjustments. 

3) Some of the writers just quoted fail to apply their principle fully. 
Lewis is liberalistic. Rice denies the efficacy of Baptism. Frank is for 
“systematic” theology. That shows the need of hammering home the 
Scriptural teaching that logic must not rule theology. 
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must not be represented as containing contradictory teachings. 
And now we say: The theological method of the harmonizers is 
an evil, wicked thing. For it is setting reason above Scripture. 
Since particular election and universal grace are, as reason figures, 
contradictories, one or the other of these teachings must be modified, 
even though Scripture clearly teaches both of them. The Cal- 
vinistic harmonizers have chosen to eliminate universal grace and 
raise the charge against the Lutherans, who retain both teachings, 
that “they are not systematic in their thought.” This, says the 
Theologische Quartalschrift (1940, p. 204), “in the last analysis 
places reason above Scripture.” And when the Lutheran har- 
monizers, in order to be systematic in their thought, tamper with 
particular election, they, too, place reason above Scripture. In- 
sisting on the rights of reason, they override the rights of Scripture. 

Again, the harmonizers can achieve their purpose only by doing 
violence to the words of Scripture. They are forced to misinterpret 
Scripture and to divest certain passages of their clear meaning. 
The Calvinist is forced, in order to maintain his teaching that God 
does not love all men, to interpret the passage “God so loved the 
world” so as to make it say: “God so loved the world of the elect.” 
And we have to tell him that he harmonized Scripture by mis- 
interpreting, perverting Scripture. The Lutheran harmonizers, 
who need to get rid of particular election, treat Scripture in the 
same way. They have convinced themselves that, since Scripture 
teaches universal grace, it cannot teach particular election, cannot 
teach the sola gratia. And they are forced to tamper with the 
passages which state that election is by grace alone, not determined 
in any way by the better conduct of some. These passages, to their 
mind, cannot mean what they say. They must be given a new 
meaning. 

One of the methods used to discount these passages is to stamp 
them as “dark” passages and by appealing to the principle that 
Scripture interprets Scripture give them a different meaning. Here 
is a pertinent statement: “This universal comfort of the Gospel 
can only be preserved if the few texts of Holy Writ, in part not 
easily understood, which treat of a selection of a few persons, who 
will infallibly be saved, are not interpreted in such a way that 
the many clear texts of the universal grace of God towards all men 
are darkened and suppressed, but if, on the contrary, the few dark 
passages are interpreted by means of the many clear passages.” 
Another similar statement: “The author” (of a certain book being 
reviewed) “says ‘it is vain and foolish to deny election because we 
cannot harmonize it with the teaching that God loves all men.’ 
Our reply is this: If a doctrine cannot be harmonized with John 
3:16, it must be contrary to the Word of God and should therefore 
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be dropped.” *) There is something fundamentally wrong with 
this argumentation. It is certainly not wrong to let Scripture 
interpret Scripture. It is right and proper and necessary to explain 
obscure passages in the light of clear passages. But it is wrong to 
take a clear passage and explain away its meaning on the plea that 
it is obscure. And the passages teaching particular election, the 
election of grace, are clear passages. Every single word of Eph. 
1:4f. is plain, simple, intelligible: “He—hath chosen — us — in 
Him — before the foundation of the world —to the praise of the 
glory of His grace.” 2 Tim.1:9 is as clear as the noonday sun: 
“He hath saved us according to His own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” What man 
has the right to stamp these passages as “dark” passages? They 
are dark and in need of clarification and modification only to him 
who imagines that particular election would do away with universal 
grace. The passages themselves are clear, and it is wrong to refuse 
to accept them in their plain sense. It is just as much of a crime 
against Scripture as that which the Unitarians commit when they 
take the passages teaching the humanity of Jesus as clear passages 
and treat the passages teaching the deity of Jesus as dark passages, 
in need of modification and of adjustment with the former. The 
plea of the Lutheran harmonizers that they are interpreting “dark” 
passages in the light of clear passages does not clear them of the 


charge that they are discarding portions of Scripture. 

“Walther absolutely denied the claim that those passages which 
treat of the election of those who are saved are obscure and dif- 
ficult. He therefore demanded: Both truths must be accepted 
by one who would be a Christian, yes, and an orthodox Lutheran. 


4) It amounts to the same when modern theology holds that “the 
whole of Scripture” determines the meaning of the individual passages 
and teachings. Any teaching that does not agree with this mythical 
“whole of Scripture” (each theologian constructs his own “Schriftganzes”) 
must be modified, reconstructed, and adjusted to fit the “whole.” Or put 
it another way: “Since the moderns conceive of theology as the science 
of Christianity, they demand that the Christian doctrines form a whole, 
harmonious according to reason. They say that it is the business of 
theology to show how the various doctrines integrate.” (Lehre und 
Wehre, 1888, p.327 f. — The writer calls attention to the article of Walther: 
“What should a Christian do, etc?” [Lehre u. Wehre 1880, p. 321 ff.], 
which denounces this principle, applied for the purpose of removing the 
seeming contradiction between particular election and universal grace, 
as unscriptural, un-Lutheran, unchristian.) —L. Dahle, quoted in the 
preceding article, uses the phrase “if we go back to the fundamental 
principles of Scriptural teachings.” He is advocating the possibility of 
conversion in “Hades.” It is not a clear doctrine of Scripture, he says, 
but the “fundamental principles” demand it; the “whole of Scripture” 
or something similar calls for it. That is the method of all harmonizers: 
the Christian doctrine is not based on individual passages but on the 
“whole of Scripture”; and individual passages, be they never so clear, 
may be stamped as “dark” passages when valid considerations demand it. 
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To correct one doctrine of Scripture by another because reason in- 
sists that this passage is obscure and involves a contradiction, to 
correct it, yes, delete it entirely, on the plea that dark passages 
must receive their interpretation through the clear passages, — 
dieses ist ein entsetzlicher Frevel.” (Lehre u. Wehre, 1891, p. 68.) 
Dr. Walther wrote this in Lehre u. Wehre, 1883, p.313: “So wahr 
das ist, dass Schrift aus Schrift erklaert werden muss, naemlich 
die dunklen Stellen aus den klaren, so falsch ist es, wenn man nun 
auch die klaren Stellen wie dunkle behandeln und aus andern 
klaren Stellen erklaeren und aufhellen will. Das heisst dann 
nicht Schrift aus Schrift auslegen, sondern Schrift aus Schrift 
korrigieren wollen.” He quotes Luther who, when the Reformed 
used this very same argument to establish their doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, told them: “This rule: one passage must be 
interpreted by another, deals, of course, with a special case and 
states that a doubtful and dark passage must be interpreted by 
a clear and certain passage. But to interpret clear and certain 
passages by means of other passages is making sport of the truth 
and hiding the light behind clouds. Do you say that all pas- 
sages must be interpreted by means of other passages? That 
would be turning Scripture into an endless, rude chaos. Is that 
clear enough?” (XX:327.) 

“Contradictory” teachings of Scripture can be harmonized in 
only one way: one of the teachings must be ruled out by divesting 
the passages teaching it of their clear meaning. The harmonizer 
must bid Scripture be silent when reason requires it.— What be- 
comes of the sola Scriptura? The harmonizers with whom we are 
here dealing stand for the sola Scriptura. They do not take the 
position that they are at liberty to depart from the teaching of 
Scripture in any single instance. The Calvinist does not take the 
position that, though Scripture teaches universal grace, he is at 
liberty to deny it. The harmonizing Lutheran does not say: Scrip- 
ture teaches particular election, but there Scripture is wrong. But 
in effect the harmonizers refuse to let Scripture be the sole source 
of doctrine. When they deny either that Scripture teaches universal 
grace or that it teaches the sola gratia, particular election, they are 
not permitting Scripture to speak on these points. They are putting 
their own words in the mouth of Scripture. They are silencing 
Scripture. 

Another point: the will to harmonize springs from an evil 
source. It is the pride of reason which demands the reconciling of 
“contradictory” Scripture teachings and refuses to accept the 
mysteries of faith as unsolvable. Satan’s paramour is too proud to 
acknowledge the absolute rule of God’s Word. 

God wants humble Christians and humble theologians. He 
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will not have us set our judgment above His judgments. He calls 
for blind obedience. Even though we cannot see how these two 
contradictory teachings harmonize, we must accept them both as 
true, knowing that the sole trouble is our weakness of under- 
standing. God wants humble theologians, who recognize their 
intellectual limitations, are ready to admit that God’s logic is 
higher than theirs, and therefore accept God’s Word even when 
they cannot understand it. “Kannst du es nicht verstehen, so zeuch 
den Hut vor ihm ab.” (Luther, VI:873.) There is not a Christian 
theologian who will not at once say, in his heart: It behooves me to 
uncover my head in the presence of God; when God’s Word speaks, 
it is for me to bow my head in humble obedience. “When standing 
on the border-line between the finite and the infinite, . . . who 
among us is too proud to exclaim, There are some things which 
I do not understand?” (Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1939, p. 149.) 

Carnal reason is too proud to say that, and so we must wage 
a continual conflict with the pride of our reason. It is the duty of 
“all Christians . . . not to indulge in a presumptuous manner in 
subtile inquiries concerning such mysteries with their reason, but 
with the venerated apostles simply to believe, to close the eyes of 
their reason and bring into captivity their understanding to the 
obedience of Christ, 2Cor. 10:5” (Form. of Conc., Trigl., p. 1049). 
We must close the eyes of our reason. And that is not easily done. 
It is one of the hardest tasks imposed upon the Christians. It con- 
stitutes a heavy cross. Our flesh refuses to yield blind obedience 
to God’s Word. In his book “Religious or Christian” O. Hallesby 
has chapters on “Christianity’s Intellectual Crosses” and “Blind 
Obedience,” in which he says: “Modern man no doubt feels that 
he encounters an intellectual cross in Christianity at nearly every 
step of the way. ... There has never existed any such thing as 
a Christianity without the intellectual crosses which I have men- 
tioned.... In the New Testament writings we have the source of 
the whole paradoxical, irrational content of the faith” of the Chris- 
tian Church. ... “How could people believe thus? How could 
they believe in such a Christ without being untrue to themselves? 
without committing a ‘sacrificium intellectus,’ deliberate intellectual 
suicide?” (Pp. 9, 16, 19, 64.) It is not an easy thing to make our 
reason close her eyes and give blind obedience. Jesus requires 
a great sacrifice from us when He says: “If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee” (Matt.5:29), and an 
equally great sacrifice when He asks us to pluck out the eye of 
our reason and cast it from us. “Es ist eine solche Lehre, die da 
will unsere Weisheit zur Naerrin machen und der Vernunft die 
Augen ausstechen.” (Luther, XI:672.) We do not like to have 
men tell us that our Lutheran teaching on particular election and 
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universal grace is “illogical,” due tc “unsystematic thinking.” And 
we have to keep on fighting against our own flesh, which would 
have us remove these offenses to reason. Who shall gain the 
victory, the pride of reason or the humility of Christ, by which 
we are willing to become “fools, whole fools, in Christ” (Luther’s 
phrase, XVIII: 39) ? 

In this conflict between the pride of reason and the humility 
of Christ Christian theologians have not always stood their ground. 
Asked to accept with blind obedience “contradictory” teachings of 
the Bible, they have not been willing to become fools in Christ, 
Their pride of reason is too strong. We are not saying, of course, 
that they are conscious of submitting to the pride of reason. They 
say that their only motive is the safeguarding of the precious doc- 
trine of universal grace, and they are honest in saying that. But 
they are deceiving themselves, and frequently they unconsciously 
betray themselves. They do that when they tell us that according 
to logical thinking particular election and universal grace are 
contradictories. (See preceding article on the case of Melanch- 
thon.) All attempts at harmonizing Scripture with reason are due 
to the pride of reason.®? 

Secondly, harmonizing the teachings of the Bible is an evil 
thing because it works deadly harm. It works havoc with the Chris- 


5) Here would be the proper place to insert our regular footnote on 
the habit theologizing reason has of making fools of her pupils. Men 
do not care to be God’s fools. Then let them be the fools of reason. 
Let us point out, first, that the harmonizers are guilty of the folly of 
all rationalists. Reason puts herself down as a fool when she sets herself 
up as judge of the incomprehensible. Augustine: “Thou fool, the God 
you can comprehend is no God!” Luther: “Ask reason herself whether 
she is not from conviction compelled to confess that she is foolish and 
rash for not allowing the judgment of God to be incomprehensible when 
she confesses that all the other divine things are incomprehensible?” 
(XVIII: 1964.) And, secondly, the harmonizing rationalizers commit 
their own particular follies. One of them is the folly of judging of a 
matter without having full knowledge of all the underlying conditions and 
relations. “The facts are not all in,” the wise scientist will tell the tyro 
who thinks he knows all because he has observed one or two phenomena. 
And we shall not know all the “facts” till we reach heaven. Another 
folly is thus castigated by D.G. Barnhouse: “A Scotsman said: ‘It is very 
easy to solve an insoluble problem if you begin by taking all the insoluble 
elements out of it.’ And that is how a great deal of modern thinking 
does with Christianity. Knock out all the miracles; pooh-pooh all 
Christ’s claims; say nothing about Incarnation; declare Resurrection to 
be entirely unhistorical, and you will not have much difficulty in 
accounting for the rest; and it will not be worth the accounting for.” 
(His Own Received Him Not, p. 129.) Barnhouse is speaking of the 
full-grown rationalists and their cheap way of squaring the teachings 
of the Bible with reason. But the Lutheran harmonizers are doing the 
very same thing. They get rid of the problem why all are not saved, 
all being in the same guilt, by the simple expedient of denying the equal 
guilt. And they say that that is “systematic thinking.” 
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tian doctrine. Wherever the harmonizers get in their work, the 
Christian doctrine suffers. In fact, if the principle of the har- 
monizers were consistently applied, nothing would remain of the 
Christian doctrine. As Luther says: “If harmonizing were in 
order, we could not retain one single article of faith.” “Zum an- 
dern, weiss er wohl, quod allegare inconveniens non est solvere 
argumenta. Wenn es genug waere, dass einer spraeche, es reimt 
sich nicht, so koennte kein Artikel des Glaubens, ja kein Recht 
in der Welt bestehen. Aber der stolze, hochmuetige Geist laesst 
sich duenken, wenn er bloss daher sagt, es reimt sich nicht, so 
muesse es also sein und duerfe es nicht beweisen.” (XX:960.) 
You cannot retain the doctrine that Jesus is both God and man, 
as Torrey told us, if the harmonizer has his way. Nor the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Luther: “Now, to be sure, we Christians are not so 
utterly devoid of all reason and sense as the Jews consider us, who 
take us to be nothing but crazy geese and ducks, unable to per- 
ceive or notice what folly it is to believe that God is man and that 
in one Godhead there are three distinct Persons. No; praise God, 
we perceive indeed that this doctrine cannot and will not be re- 
ceived by reason.” (X:107.— Read the entire passage. Some of 
it belongs to the chapter on the wickedness and folly of harmoniz- 
ing: “Proud, supercilious reason setting up itself as judge and 
master of the Divine Being, whom it has never seen nor is able to 
see.”) All heresies had their rise in the principle of harmonizing. 
“Gerhard, in speaking of the practice of letting human reason, in 
order to avoid so-called contradictions between certain statements 
of Scripture, retouch and reconstruct these statements, says: ‘Hic 
est fons omnium haeresium.’ Here is the fountain of all heresies.” 
(Lehre u. Wehre, 1883, p. 7.) Why do the Universalists deny eternal 
damnation? Because that would contradict the Scripture teaching 
of the justice and mercy of God. Why do the Reformed deny the 
Real Presence? Because that is in conflict with the laws of 
physics and in contradiction to the article of Christ’s ascent to 
heaven. “The beginning, middle, and end of all errors is this, 
that men refuse to accept the simple words of God and want to 
let reason deal with the divine miracles and set the thing straight, 
as Paul says, 2 Cor. 11:3, that Satan led Eve away from the sim- 
plicity of God’s word into his subtility.” (Luther, XIX:1390. See 
also X1I:672: All heresies are due to this, that men refuse to put 
out the eyes of reason. XX:796: Make reason the judge, as Oeco- 
lampadius does, and every part of Scripture will contradict every 
other part.) Very little, nothing, would remain of the Christian 
doctrine if reason were permitted to revise it and remove the 
contradictions and offenses. In his sober moments even the liberal 
theologian realizes that. “When revelation is made plausible 
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by reason, not much remains of the authority of revelation.” 
(E. Aubrey, Living the Chr. Faith, p. 70.) 

If the Lutheran harmonizers were consistent, they would have 
to deny all Christian doctrines. They are far from doing this, 
thanks to the grace of God. But where they do apply the har- 
monizing principle, important, vitally important, doctrines suffer. 
Fundamental truths are sacrificed. There is the doctrine of the 
verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. The harmonizers, as we have 
seen, are compelled to deny it. And there is the sola gratia. The 
Lutheran harmonizers, as we have seen, are compelled to deny it. 
Looking for a rational solution of the difficulty connected with par- 
ticular election and universal grace, Melanchthon invented the 
“different conduct,” and in order to uphold that as the solution, he 
denied the sola gratia. No; he did not invent it. Before him, the 
semi-Pelagians operated with the harmonizing fiction of the dif- 
ferent conduct. And at one time Melanchthon condemned this as 
a wicked teaching. He wrote in the Apology: “Here they will say: 
If we are to be saved by pure mercy, what difference is there be- 
tween those who are saved and those who are not saved? ... This 
argument has moved the scholastics to invent the meritum con- 
digni; for there must be (they think) a difference between those 
who are saved and those who are damned.” (Trigl., p. 213.) But 
later on he adopted this same solution. He forgot that the syner- 
gistic solution is a wicked solution, destructive of the fundamental 
teaching of the sola gratia. Let no man forget this. “If we Chris- 
tians, comparing ourselves with the rest, would ascribe to ourselves 
a different conduct or a lesser guilt, we should have forsaken the 
foundation of our Christian faith, the sola gratia.” (Pieper, in Lehre 
u. Wehre, 1925, p.102.) The Lutheran harmonizers vitiate the 
central article of the Christian religion. They are teaching, at 
bottom, Catholic doctrine. Dr. Pieper’s judgment is not too harsh 
(Melanchthon himself pronounced the same judgment in the Apol- 
ogy): “The synergists assert that conversion and salvation depend 
not solely on the grace of God in Christ but also upon the better 
human conduct. Thus all who would be wiser than Scripture and 
would answer the question, Cur alii prae aliis? in this life, land in 
the Romish camp, in the doctrine of works. ... When men, in order 
to fill existing lacunae and remove seeming contradictions, in 
order to get a scientific system, revise and retouch individual 
teachings, the result will be the subversion of the central doctrine 
of Christianity, justification by faith without works.” (Chr. Dog., 
II:55.) The harmonizing operation of Melanchthon and his succes- 
sors has hurt the doctrine of the Christian faith in vital spots. Ratio 
inimica fidei. 

And as a consequence of this it has sorely hurt the Lutheran 
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Church. For one thing, it has brought shame and disgrace upon 
her. Her glory is the ministration of the Gospel of the grace of 
God, of gratia universalis and of sola gratia. When Rome had 
established the gospel of Satan, the religion of works, God raised 
up the Lutheran Church to testify, particularly, the Gospel of the 
sola gratia. Her boast and her glory is to be known as the Church 
which knows nothing but the grace of God. But she is not known 
for that everywhere. Many, even among theologians, think that 
the Lutheran Church ascribes the salvation of the sinner in part 
to his own work.®) They identify Lutheranism and synergism. 
The blame for that attaches to the rationalizing Lutherans, who 
have departed from the teaching of our glorious Confession and, 
driven by the urge for harmonizing, have embraced synergism. 
So many have done it and they speak so loudly that outsiders 
mistake their voice for that of Lutheranism. The harmonizing 
effort has brought shame and disgrace upon the Lutheran Church. 

And it imperils her very life. It is an alarming situation that 
synergism is widely held and taught within the confines of the 
Lutheran Church. For that strikes at the very vitals of Lutheran- 
ism. Our Church could not survive if the teachings engendered by 
the urge for harmonizing gained complete mastery. That would 
put her into the Catholic sisterhood. As it is, it has sapped her 
of much of her strength. Her strength lies in the sola Scriptura 
and the sola gratia. If all Lutheran pulpits and all Lutheran 
periodicals and all books by Lutheran authors knew nothing but 
what the Bible says and knew nothing but the grace of God, the 
Lutheran Church of today would exert a power beyond measure 
and description. But the harmonizers have silenced the genuine 
Lutheran voice in wide territories of the Lutheran Church. By so 
much she has lost power and influence. 

Put it in terms of Lutheran union. Men say that, if the Lu- 
therans of the world were united and the various divisions 
marched as one army, under one banner, the power of our Church 
would be increased a hundredfold. And that is true. We deplore 
the divided state of Lutheranism. It hampers our work, and that 
results in incalculable spiritual losses. But what has caused this 


6) Dr. Craig, writing in The Presbyterian of Jan. 30, 1930, says: 
“Why is A saved, but not B? The Arminians say that God graciously 
bestowed sufficient grace on both to enable them to believe and obey 
the Gospel, that A made use of this sufficient grace, but B did not. The 
Lutherans say that both A and B were alike the objects of divine grace, 
but B persistently resisted this divine grace, while A did not. The 
Calvinists say that A was the object of sufficient grace, while B was not.” 
H.H. Meeter, in “Calvinism,” p.64: “While the Modernist attributes the 
whole of man’s salvation to his own efforts and the Arminian and the 
Lutheran ascribe only part of it to God and part to man, the Calvinist 
ascribes to God all the glory.” 
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sad division? You know what caused the split in the Protestant 
hosts in the days of the Reformation and how grievously that 
harmed the cause of Christianity. It was the insistence of Zwingli 
and Calvin on rationalizing portions of the teachings of the Bible. 
(See on this matter August number, pp. 566 f.) And this same spirit 
later divided the Lutheran hosts. It was a sad day for the Lutheran 
Church when Melanchthon, in order to harmonize the Scripture 
teaching of particular election and universal grace, introduced 
synergism among the Lutherans. For that is one of the chief 
causes of the division in our Church. That is what is keeping the 
Lutherans apart today. There are still many Lutherans who, fol- 
lowing their reason, hold that in the interest of universal grace the 
teaching of a particular election must be modified (see preceding 
article), and are convinced that all who teach a real particular elec- 
tion are teaching Calvinism. As long as they hold to this idea, the 
Lutherans cannot get together. We want them united, God wants 
them united, and they will be on the way to a true union as soon 
as all agree on the thesis that, where two doctrines are clearly 
revealed, the Christian is bound to accept both of them, even if they 
seemingly contradict each other. And in such a union there will 
be strength; the power of God that inheres in the Gospel of the 
gratia universalis and the sola gratia will be the more widely 
applied. If there is to be harmony in our Church for the more 
efficient prosecution of her work, the work of the harmonizers 
must cease. 

Finally, the harmonizing effort is fraught with deadly peril to 
the individual Christian. The false doctrines evolved in the 
harmonizing process endanger the souls of men. The teaching of 
the possibility of salvation in “Hades,” one of the products of the 
harmonizing process, is not a harmless speculation; it is conducive 
to carnal security. The denial of Verbal Inspiration, another 
product, is a fundamental error. And so is synergism. It is a 
deadly poison. It tends to hinder the conversion of the sinner. 
A man who has the synergistic idea that his conversion hinges 
on something found within himself will never be converted. Luther: 
“For as long as he has any persuasion that he can do even the 
least thing himself towards his own salvation, he retains a confi- 
dence in himself and does not utterly despair of himself; he will 
not humble himself before God; but he proposes to himself some 
place, some time, or some work whereby he may at length attain 
unto salvation. But he who knows that his entire salvation depends 
on the will of God totally despairs of himself, chooses nothing 
for himself; and such a one is the nearest unto grace, that he 
might be saved.” (XVIII: 1715.) Following the synergistic direc- 
tions, no man will ever be converted to the Christian faith. For 
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the Christian faith builds on the sola gratia. Synergism is a 
fundamental error.” 

Moreover, this business of harmonizing is in itself, aside from 
its by-products, a dangerous business. It is the pride of reason 
that is back of it. And is it a small matter when a poor mortal 
presumes to improve on any teaching of Scripture and sets the 
judgment of his puny intellect above the Word of the great God? 
Pride is one of the mortal sins. Hear, once more, the warning cry 
of Luther: “God’s Word will not stand trifling. If you cannot 
understand it, uncover your head before it.” (VI: 873.) Trifling 
with God’s Word, treating it as something that here and there 
needs clarification and correction by theologians, springs from 
wicked pride. It is fatal to indulge and nurse such a spirit. Faith 
cannot dwell in the proud heart. 

Again, the harmonizer is engaged in the business of under- 
mining the foundation of faith. God’s Word is the foundation of 
faith. But if you tell people that Scripture needs harmonizing, that 
certain statements of Scripture cannot be accepted until they are 
made to meet the requirements of logic, you are making them doubt 
the clarity, the certainty, the truth, of Scripture. For if you have 
persuaded yourself and them that one statement of Scripture is in 
need of revision, how will you convince them that all the other 
statements are not in need of revision? Can faith build on such 
an uncertain word? And can it build on what you are offering in 
place of the clear statements of Scripture, on your own logical 
and theological constructions? “Ratio inimica fidei”’ applies 
here, too. 

It is an evil business. The Christian finds it so hard to bring 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. The life 
of his faith depends on this, that he trusts in the promises of the 
Gospel despite the objections of his reason. And he is daily 
engaged in this life-and-death struggle between faith and reason. 
We shall study this matter more fully in the concluding article of 
this series. Faith becomes so difficult in the face of the contra- 
diction between the Law and the Gospel. The Christian needs to 
be encouraged daily to trust in the promise of the Gospel in spite 
of what experience, reason, and the Law say. And now come the 
harmonizers and tell him that at times it is right and proper to 
give reason a voice in determining the meaning of God’s Word! 


7) We are not implying that those who teach these errors cannot 
be Christians. On the case of Melanchthon, for instance, see Pieper, 
Chr. Dogmatik, II: 582. But we do say that the conscious and persistent 
denial of the sola gratia is destructive of faith. And — to add a superfluous 
remark — in what we are here saying we are addressing not so much the 
professed harmonizers as, rather, ourselves. They need to be warned, 
surely; but we are mostly concerned with ourselves. 


49 
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If the Christian should apply this advice in the hour of spiritual 
affliction, it might be his undoing. 

It is hard to keep the faith. That calls for the power of the 
Holy Ghost. “Lieber Gott, wie ist’s so grosse Muehe und Arbeit, 
dass ein Christ bleibe, wenn er gleich helle, duerre, gewisse Wort’ 
Gottes vor sich hat! Was soll’s denn werden, wo man die Worte 
fahren laesst und gibt sich auf der Vernunft Folgern und Kluegeln?” 
(XIX: 1390.) It requires all the power and persuasion of the Holy 
Spirit to keep the Christian clinging to the bare Word. But the 
harmonizers are telling him that he would do better, at times, to 
accept their ratiocinations in preference to the bare word of Scrip- 
ture. They are interfering with the work of the Holy Ghost. As 
much as lies in them, they are undoing it. 

Rationalism is a wicked thing, fraught with untold disaster — 
and harmonizing doctrines is a form of rationalism. Do we fully 
realize that? We have discussed at length the attempts to har- 
monize particular election with universal grace. Do we fully realize 
that all such attempts spring from the pride of our rationalizing 
flesh? Let us be on our guard! Hear Dr. Stoeckhardt: “The 
doctrine of election is the touchstone by which God tests our hearts. 
He is probing our hearts as to whether we are sincere in our 
protestation that the Word of God determines throughout our 
doctrine and confession, that for us God’s Word counts for more 
than human opinion, — whether we are really willing to subject 
our reason to the obedience of Christ. God help us that we may 
stand the test!” (Lehre u. Wehre, 1880, p. 309.) Hear Dr. Pieper: 
“Here, in the doctrine of the election of grace, the final examination 
in theology is held. The Scriptural doctrine of the election of 
grace sweeps away the last remnants of Pelagianism and rationalism. 
Many acclaim Scripture as the sole source and norm of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and they do that bona fide. But when they are asked 
to hold both truths, the wniversalis gratia and the sola gratia, with- 
out any rational mediation, simply and solely on the authority of 
Scripture, many, even such as count themselves as Lutherans, feel 
that that is asking too much; they set aside the Scripture principle 
and rationalize themselves with the later Melanchthon into the 
synergistic camp. Goeschel well says concerning the Eleventh 
Article of the Formula of Concord: ‘An diesem Artikel wird es 
wirklich immer deutlicher, wie die Konkordienformel gegen allen 
Rationalismus, auch den feinsten, den Rationalismus der Glaeubi- 
gen, ohne Ansehen der Person kraeftig zu Felde zieht. Eben 
dadurch hat sie sich von vielen Widerspruch zugezogen bis zu 
dieser Stunde; sie ist dem Rationalismus aller Stufen entgegen, und 
darum ist ihr auch aller Rationalismus abgeneigt, auch der Ratio- 
nalismus, der sich selbst nicht dafuer haelt.’” (Chr. Dog., III: 568.) 


(To be concluded) TH. ENGELDER 





Enttwiirfe tiber die Cpifteln der Synodalfonfereng-Perifopenreihe Tet 


Gntwiirfe iiber die von der Synodalfonferenz angenommene 
Cpiftelreife 


Zwangzigfter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis 
1 Sob. 1, 5—2, 2 

Die Cpifteln des heiligen Bohannes, fonderlich die erjte Cpiftel, 
jind gum grogen Teil Erflarungen midtiger Stellen im Johannesevan- 
gelium. Der Apojtel mar offenbar durch die Wirkung des Heiligen 
Geijtes DdDarauf bedacdt, feinen Lefern die unausfpredhlidch Herrlicden 
Reden deS Heilandes etwas ausfiihrlider gu erflaren und fie auf ihre 
Lebenslagen anguiwenden. — Befonders der Gedanfe der Gemeinfdaft 
mit im, dem Heiland, und mit feinem himmlifden Vater, wie in Yoh. 15 
gu finden, bedurfte meiterer Darlegung. Darum sieht fid) der Gedanke 
pon der geiftliden Gemeinjdaft der Glaubigen mit Gott und daher auch 
untereinander Durd den gangen erjten Brief des Yohannes hindurd. 
Cine iiberaus widhtige und praftifdhe Wahrheit fiir jeden Chriften. 


Von der Gemeinfdaft der Chriften mit dem Vater 

. Sie ift niht miglidh ohne Erfenntnis der 
Siinde 

. Sie wird hergeftellt Durch die Reinigung von 
Sinden dDurd das Blut Chrifti 

3. Gie betatigt fid in dem innigen BVerhalinis 
mit ifm und mit unfern Mitdriften 


1 

a. Rein Menfd fann aus eigener Vernunft und Kraft gur Er- 
fenninis feiner Giinden fommen und die Reue fpiiren, die gur mahren 
Bue fiihrt; denn alle Menfden find, im Gegenfak gu Gott, der ein Licht 
ijt, eitel Finfterni3, V. 5b. Obne die erneuernde Kraft feines machtigen 
Wortes wandeln alle Menfchen in Finfterni3, Cph. 5,8; Rim. 13, 12. 
Na, auch die Heuchler inmitten der fidhtbaren Rirdhe, die fic) nicht durdh 
wahre Supe gu Gott gefehrt haben, wandeln in Liige und Finfter- 
nis, B. 6. 

b. Der lebte Gedanfe, vom Selbjtbetrug folder, die nur aufkerlid 
zur Gemeinde gehiren, wird bom Apoftel in V.8 und B.10 erflart. 
Golange ein Menfdh in dem Wabhn befangen ijt, dak er fein Siinder fei, 
dag er nicht in Finfternis mandle, fo lange macht er Gott gum Liigner, 
und die Wahrheit ijt nicht in ihm. Cin folder Menfd ift in einem Wahn 
befangen; er bverfiihrt und berblendet fich felbft. 

ce. Ohne Siindenerfenntnis feine GotteSgemeinfdaft. Gott, der 
jelbjt ein Licht ift, fann tweder boshafte Siinder nod) felbftgeredjte Phari- 
faer annehmen. Gr wohnt nur in einem gerfdilagenen Gergen, Sef. 
57,15. Gr will, gerade auch durch die hier vorgefiihrten Gedanfen, 
wahre Reue und Bue twirfen, eine bufbfertige Siindenerfenntnis. 
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2 

a. Wo twwahre Siindenerfenntnis gu finden ijt, wo fich da3 Herz in 
recdhter Bue gu dem Lichte Gottes getwandt hat dank der gnadigen Ber- 
fiindigung bon dem twabren Licht in ifm, B.5, da erfolgt auch daz 
unumtvundene Befenntnis der Sinden. Val. Pf.32 und 51. 

b. Gofort fommt aber nun auch auf Gotte3 Seite die herrlide Vor- 
ficherung bon der reinigenden Rraft des Verfohnungsblutes Chrijti, 
B.Tb. Kraft der Verfohnung, die durch Chrijtum gefdehen ift, fo dak 
nun fein Verdammungsurteil wider uns bejteht, vergibt Gott die Siinde 
und reiniget uns bon aller Untugend, BV. 9b. Die Rechtfertigung aller 
Gitnder ijt durch das Verfdhnungsopfer Chrifti fiir alle Menfchen beret 
und wird durd den bon Gott im Changelium getwirften Glauben an- 
genommen und dem Giinder gugeeignet. 

c. Rommt e$ dann aber vor, dak der Chrift infolge der nod ihm 
anbaftenden Sdwadhheit gegen jeinen Willen in Siinde fallt, ja felbjt 
wenn er wirklich feines Gottes vergeffen hat, fo hat er doch immer einen 
irfpreder bet dem Vater, JEfum Chriftum, der geredht ift, Rap. 2, 1. 
Das Werk der Verjdhnung twar allerdings auf Golgatha und am Ofter- 
morgen bollendet; aber der Heiland ijt als unfer Fiirfpreder noch immer 
tatig, indDem er dem Vater das vollendete CrldjungsiverE immer wieder 
vor die Augen halt und fo immer von neuem die Buficherung der Ver- 
gebung der Giinden bringt, Rap.2,2. Bal. 2 Ror.£,19—21. Go 
wird die Gemeinfdaft mit Gott hergejtellt. 


3 

a. Diefe Gemeinfdaft musk fic nun notiwendigeriveife bet jedem 
wabren Chriften in einem neuen Leben der Heiligung betatigen. Durd 
den Glauben an die durch Chriftum erivorbene Verfehnung haben wir 
tatjachlich Gemeinfaft mit Gott, unferm himmlijchen Vater, BV. 6, nicht 
dem Schein nach, fondern in der Tat und in der Wahrheit. Val. Job. 
15,1 ff. Wir leben jest in der Gemeinfdaft mit Gott und mit unferm 
Heiland, 1 Ror. 1, 9. 

b. Und weil wir mit Gott in Gemeinfdaft ftehen und leben, fo erz 
tweift fic) unfer Glaube auch in der rechten Gemeinfohaft untereinander, 
mit unfern Mitcrijten, BV. 7b. Diefe Gemeinfdhaft in Chrifto, die jo 
haufig bon dem Apojftel Paulus befchrieben iwird, 3.B. 1 Ror. 12, wird 
durch alle LiebeSbeweife der Chrijten untercinander geftarkt, fonderlic 
auch durch den gemeinfdaftlicjen AWhendmahlsgenuf, 1 Kor. 10, 16. 17, 
und durch die forttwahrende Vegeigung der Liebe, die aus dem Glauben 
ertvdcdhft. Weil wir in fo inniger Gemeinfdaft mit Chrijto, unferm 
Haupte, ftehen fraft de3 Glaubens, der auf der Verfshnungsgnade be- 
rubt, dDarum befleigfigen wir uns, in allen Dingen der Geiligung nad- 
gujagen und diefes herrliche Verhaltnis immer mehr gu befeftigen, bis 
wir endlich als vollendete Gemeinde unfere Loblieder bor dem Thron de3 
Rammes bereinigen. S.€. KRrebmann 
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Cinundzwangigfter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis 
Rom. 14, 4—12 
(Man ftudiere Stidhardt, ,Rimerbrief", S. 592—599; 605—613) 

Xn unferm Text finden wir eine VBelehrung iiber die dhriftlide Frei- 
heit oder iiber den Gebraud von MNitteldingen, Dingen, die in Gottes 
Wort weder geboten noch verboten find, in denen daher der Chrift Frei- 
heit hat. €8 gibt viele foldje Mitteldinge: Ordnung des Gottesdienjtes, 
Liturgie, Sprade, Wahl eines Lebensberufs, Ejfen und Trinken, Klei- 
dung uftv. Yn der Gemeinde gu Rom gab e3 nun Schwade, die wegen 
einiger Mitteldinge Vedenfen Hatten. Cie meinten, dak Fleifceffen 
ignen in ihrem chrijtlicen Leben fchadlich fein fonnte, und darum agen 
fie nur Gemiife. Auch glaubten fie, dak fie Dem HErrn einen Tag 
widmen follten, um ,an diefem Tag mehr Zeit als an andern Tagen auf 
Peten, Loben und Danfen und fonjtige geiftlide Hbungen gu verivenden; 
fie meinten, fie bediirften fiir das Gedcihen ihres geijtlidjen Lebens, 
damit e3 nicht erlahme, folder befonderen Reigmittel, bejtimmter Bet- 
tage”. (S.595.) Qn der Gemeinde gab e3 aber auch Starke, die fid 
iiber diefe Dinge fein Gewwiffen madten. Damit nun diefer Unterjchied 
nidt gu Zanf und Unfrieden in der Gemeinde filhre, gab der Apojtel in 
unjerm Rapitel mehrere Antweijungen iitber den rechten Gebrauch der 
drijtliden Freiheit, ohne jedod) den Gegenftand gu erfdipfen. So 
wollen auch tir heute nicht berfuchen, alle3 gu fagen, was die Schrift 
iiber diefen Gegenjtand un3 ans Herz legt, fondern viclmehr nur 
behandeln 


Fault Anweifungen iiber den Gebranud der dhriftliden Sreiheit 


Wir jollen im Gebrauch diefer Freiheit uns ertweifen 
1. alS Diener unfers HErrn 
2. als liebebolle Sriider unferer Mitdhrijten 


1 

Die hriftlide Freiheit befakt fich mit foldhen Dingen, die in Gottes 
Wort weder geboten noch verboten find, die ein Chrift alfo ohne Siinde 
tun oder Iaffen fann. Das heift aber nicht, dak ein Chrift dabei ver- 
gefien darf, Daf er cin Chrift ijt. Paulus zeigt vielmehr BV. 6, dah der, 
welder auf die Tage halt und nicht ift, died Dem HErrn tut, und dap 
der, welder nicht auf die Tage halt und feine Speife meidet, die auch 
dem HErrn tut. GSofern e3 bei einem Chrijten recht fteht, fann e3 auch 
gar nicht anders fein. 

Der Apoftel erflart dies V. 8b. Wir find des HErrn Cigentum. 
Das waren wir nidt von Natur, Kap. 3,23; Eph. 2,1 ff. Und dak 
wir jebt dem HErrn angehiren, verdanfen wir nicht uns felbjt und 
unferer Wiirdigteit. Vielmehr gilt: V.9. Durch fein bitteres Leiden 
und Sterben hat Chriftus uns bon der Knedhtfdaft de3 Teufels und der 
Ciinde erloft und un fic gum Cigentum ertworben. Der Auferftandene 
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hat feinen Geijt gefandt und durch die Predigt de3 Cvangeliums ung 
gum Glauben gebradht, fo daf} wir mit dem Katechismus befennen: ,, 9G 
glaube, dak SEfus Chriftus .. . fet mein HErr.“ GSolange wir leben, 
geboren wir ihm an. Aber auch im Tode, ja itber den Tod hinaus bleibt 
er unfer HErr und wir fein Cigentum; niemand fann un aus feiner 
Hand reigen. 

Daraus folgt nun aber: B.7.8a. Wir find feine Knechte, feine 
Hausfflaven, B.4, die feinen eigenen Willen mehr haben, fondern von 
Herzen fagen: ,Dein Wille gefdehe!“” Darum befennen wir auch mit 
Luther: ,,auf daf; ich fein eigen fet” uftv. Den bofen, fimndlicen Willen 
in unferm Fleijch freugigen und toten wir taglid) mit Gottes Hilfe und 
ftellen immer die Frage: HErr, twas willft du, dak ich tun foll? Cs ift 
unfer berglides BVerlangen, dak unfer ganges Leben cin beftandiger 
GotteSdienft fet. Und fo jterben wir auch dem HErrn, ergeben un3 
getrojt in feinen Willen und fdeiden ab, wenn er uns ruft. Yn diefem 
Sinn beten wir fchon feit unferer Kindheit: ,HOErr FEfu, dir Leb’ ic; 
HErr FEfu, dir jterb’ ih; HErr YEfu, dein bin ich tot und lebendig. 
Mach mich felig! Amen.“ 

Diefe widhtige Wahrheit jollen mir gerade aud dann beberzigen, 
wenn e8 fic) um den Gebraud der chriftliden Freiheit handelt. Gerade 
aud) dann wollen wir nichts anderes fein als Chrijtt Cigentum und feine 
Diener. Wir fagen da zum Veijpiel nicht: Gott hat diejes Werk weder 
geboten noch verboten, darum geht ¢e3 niemand etivad an, was ich tue. 
Wir fagen nicht: Wo fteht das in der Bibel, dak ich gerade am Sonn- 
tag gur Rirde gehen mug, dakR ich da8 Rubvertfyjtem gebrauden 
foll ujfw.2 Bh muh auf meiner criftliden Freibeit beftehen. Nein, 
wir fagen da: Was gefallt meinem HErrn am befjten, wie fann id 
ihm in diefer Gade am beften dienen? — G8 ift twwahr, Mitteldinge 
find tweder geboten nod verboten. Wenn wir aber merfen, dak der 
Gebraud eines Mitteldings unferm ChHriftentum gefahrlich oder jchad- 
lich ift; tenn wir merfen, dak der Gebraud geijtiger Getranfe, feiner 
Kleidung ufiv. uns trage madt zum Gebet, gur Andacht oder font 
gum Dienft de3 HErrn, dann ift die Sache fiir uns entfdieden. Wir 
wollen ja dem HErrn dienen, dDarum unterlaffen wir gern alles, twas 
Diefem Dienft gum Nachteil gereicht. 

Und twenn der alte °dam uns die3 fauer macen twill, dann be- 
denfen twir auch, was B.10—12 jteht. Wohl verbietet der Apojtel 
unfern Nitchriften, uns wegen des Gebrauchs unferer criftlicen Frei- 
heit gu ridten; aber Gott behalt fich das Gericht vor, auch iiber den Ge- 
brauch der chriftlichen Freiheit. Darum beadjten wir woh! 1 Petr. 2, 16; 
Gal. 5, 13. ° 


Qu der Gemeinde gu Rom war die Stellung der eingelnen Glieder 
gu denfelben Mitteldingen nicht die gleiche. Cinige meinten, fie miipten 
fie gewiffer Dinge enthalten, andere gebraudhten fie. Go ijt e3 aud) 
heute nod in chriftliden Gemeinden. Dad ift nicht gegen Gottes Willen 
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und follte Durdhaus nicht den Frieden jtoren. Und doch gefchieht died nur 
gu oft, weil eben unfer Herz nicht immer liebevoll gegen den chriftliden 
Mitbruder gefinnt ijt. Darum twarnt der Apojtel vor einer giweifaden 
Lieblofigteit. 

Die Schwachen warnt er vor lieblofem Ridten, BV. 4.10. Weil 
man fic) felber den Gebraud gewiffer Mitteldinge nicht gutraut, fteht 
man in Gefabr, die Starfen gu verdadhtigen, dak fie e3 mit ifrem Chri- 
ftentum nicht fo ernft meinten, dag fie leidhtfertig feien, aljo itber das 
GHerg der andern gu ridten. Wber das ift fiindlides Richten. Wir 
fonnen ja einem andern nicht ins Herg fehen. Dagu fomint nod, dap 
dies Hergzensricten gar nicht unfere Sache ijt. Freilich, menn e3 fid 
nicht um Mitteldinge handelt, fondern um Gaden, die Gott geboten oder 
verboten hat, two Gott alfo fdon geridtet hat, da miljfen auch wir 
Chriften richten; wir mitjjen die Sitnde Giinde nennen, wir mitfjen den 
fiindigenden Bruder ermahnen und ftrafen und auch ricdten, Matth 18. 
Yn einem folden Falle diirfen wir unfern Text nicht als Vortwand bez 
mien, um unferer Pflict gu entgehen, teil eine folde Ermahnung 
nidt immer angenehm ift. Wber darum Handelt e3 fich hier nicht, fon- 
dern hier gilt eS chrijtliche Liebe itben, die alles glaubt, 1 Ror. 13, 7. 

Wndererfeits follen aud die Starfen rechte Bruderliebe beweifen. 
Sie haben aus Gottes Wort erfannt, dak man die Nitteldinge mit Dank 
gegen Gott gebrauden und dabei ein Chrijt bleiben fann. Dann ijt e3 
aber leicht moglic, dDaB man die Schwadhen verachiet, BV. 10, dag man 
c3 gar nicht verjtehen fann, dak der andere eine fo flare Sache nicht ein- 
jieht, und dak man die Veracdhtung auch durch Wort oder Gebarde zeigt. 
Wie licblos ijt dies doch! Arch in feiner Schtwachheit dient ja der andere 
feinem und unferm $€rrn; und das ift doch die Hauptface. Wohl 
fonnen tvir verfuchen, ifn in rechter Weife gu belehren, aber wir miifjen 
un3 borfehen, dak wir nicht grob und gornig auffahren. Wenn er aber 
bei feiner Meinung beharrt, dann lafjen wir ihn gewahren und lieben 
ihn al3 unfern Mitbruder, mit dem twir einft im herrlichen Himmelsfaal 
leben tvollen, wo alles StiictwerF aufhoren wird und two wir zufammen 
unferm $€rrn in Vollfommenheit dienen werden. 

Paul F. KRoihneke 


ZBweiundszwangigfter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis 
Rim. 4, 1—8 

Man hat fich in lebter Beit viel itber das Alte Teftament geftritten. 
Weil e3 bon den Yuden ftammt und uns ibre Gefdhichte ergablt, haben 
e$ mande gang beriverfen wollen. Gie nennen eS ein Buch jiidijder 
Rabeln. 

Wiederum gibt eS viele, die gwar das Alte Teftament beibehalten, 
aber gugleic) uns Chriften das och der jiidifden Beremonialgefebe, tie 
fie fich im Wlten Teftament aufgezeichnet finden, aufhalfen wollen. Gie 
betonen die Verordnungen bon Sabbaten, bom Behnten uf. Das ift 
aber ebenfo verfehrt. 
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Qn unferm Text beantwortet uns Paulus nun die Frage: 


Wie follen wir Chriften uns gum Alten Teftament ftelen? 


1. Wir follen e3 nist vermwerfen, fondern als 
Gottes Wort beibehalten und adten 


. Wir follen gang befonders darauf merfen, 
Dap das Alte Teftament uns feinen andern 
Weg, fondern ebendenfelben Weg gur ewigen 
Seligfeit Tehrt, den das Neue Teftament uns 
ty et ft 
1 

a. Sn unferm Text horen wir, wie Paulus durch Cingebung de3 
Heiligen Geijtes fic auf das Alte Teftament beruft. ,,Was fagt denn 
die Schrift?” Dammit betweijt er, dak wir Chrijten diefen Teil der Bibel 
nicht bertverfen follen. Vielmehr muf uns auch das Alte Teftament als 
gottliche Wahrheit gelten. So gewif dir das Neue Teftament als Gottes 
Wort gilt, fo ficher follft du auch das Alte Tejtament als Gottes Wort 
gelten lafjen; denn nicht nur bier in unferm Tert wird das Anjehen 
des Alten Teftaments bezeugt, jondern an vielen andern Stellen de3 
Neuen Tejtaments berufen fich die Wpojtel, ja der HErr YEjus felbjt auf 
das Zeugnis de$ Alten Tejtaments. Val. Yoh. 10,35; Apoft. 2, 16.17; 

3,24; 10,43; 26, 22. 


b. Man wird cinivenden: E83 ftehen aber doch mande Gefege im 
Witen Tejtament, die wir nicht mehr halten, gum Beifpiel die Opfer- 
gefebe, Das Sabbatgefeb uftv. Das ijt wahr; aber YEfus felber und 
aud) die WApojftel begeugen uns, dak diefe Gefebe der Suden uns jebt 
night mehr angeben, Apoft.15,10; Rim. 14, 2—6; Rol. 2, 16.17. 
Diefe politifden Gefebe und Verordnungen der Beremonien waren nur 
einem eingigen Golf, den Suden, gegeben und ihnen nur fo lange, als 
fie in ifrem eigenen Lande unter ihrer eigenen Obrigfeit lebten. 

Wir diirfen auch nicht auger acht laffen, dak feit Sdopfung der 
Welt fon 2,500 Yabhre verflofjen waren, als dieje befonderen jiidifden 
Gefebe dem BVolfe BSsrael gegeben wurden. Wahrend jener langen 
Beit Hatten aber viele fromme Kinder Gottes auf Erden gelebt, die dieje 
Gefebe nicht gehabt fatten. WIS Gott durch Mofes diefe Gefebe gab, 
hatte er dabei feine befonderen Wbfidten. Durch die Opfer follte der 
Tod feines Sohnes, durd) die Sabbatrube die felige Rube in Chrijto vor- 
gebildet werden. Da nun YEfus, der Meffias, felbjt erfdienen tft, haben 
wir diefe Vorbilder nidt mehr notig. — Dies alles beredhtigt uns jedod 
nidt, da8 Alte Teftament nun gu beriwerfen. Wir wollen vielmehr auf 
Diefe Vorbilder und auf die Weisfagungen wohl achten. Ya, ohne das 
Wlte Teftament fonnten mir das Neue fchtwerlid) verjtehen; denn das 
Neue Teftament ift ja die Erflarung und Erfiillung des Alten Tefta- 
ment8. Wir follen das Alte Teftament in Chren halten, lefen, erflaren 
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und betradten. Wir follen immer twieder, wie das die erjten Chriften 
getan haben, die Ausfagen des Neuen Teftaments mit den Prophe- 
geibungen des Alten Tejtaments vergleiden. Gerade dadurd) wird der 
Glaube geftarkt. 

2 

Wir diirfen aber nun nicht meinen, dak das Alte Teftament eine 
andere Religion lTehre als das Neue Tejtament. 

a. Querft nennt Paulus den grofen Patriarden de$ Alten Tefta- 
ment8, den Vater aller Glaubigen, Abraham, B.12. Abraham ijt 
nicht Durch de3 Gefebes Werk gerecht geworden. Das jiidifdhe Beremo- 
nialgefep beftand dDamals nod nicht, und dak Moralgefeb hat auch 
Abraham itbertreten, 1 Mofj.12,11—20; 20,1 ff. — Wie ift er denn 
nun geredjt und felig getworden? ,Ubrabam hat Gott geglaubet, und 
pas ift ihm zur Gerechtigfeit gerechnet.” Wie hat nun Abraham diefen 
Weg zur Seligfeit fennengelernt? Gott hat gerade diefen Weg gur Beit 
des Alten Teftaments ebenjowobhl geoffenbart wie im Neuen 
Tejtament. Obtwohl daher Abraham nicht gerade diefe Worte gehort 
hat: , Glaube an den HErrn FEfum, fo wirft du und dein Haus felig”, 
fo hat er doch Damals auch gerade diefe Wahrheit gelernt. Ya, das Alte 
Teftament lehrt, dak Abrahams Glaube ihm gur Geredhtigkeit gerechnet 
worden ift, 1 Mof. 15, 6. 

b. Der Apojtel fiihrt noch einen andern groken Geiligen des Alten 
Bunde3 an: David. Wie ijt David felig geworden? Was wufte der 
bon dem Weg gur Gerechtigkeit und zur GSeligfeit? David ijt dod 
wahrkaftig nicht Durch das Gefeb felig geworden. Vor Yathan, feinem 
Geelforger, hat er ja felbjt fich verurteilt und fich das TodeSsurteil ge- 
fproden, 2 Gam. 12,5; bgl. Rf. 51,5—7. Und dod ijt David felig 
getworden, alfo nicht auf dDem Weg des Gefebes, fondern auf dem Weg, 
den das Alte jowoh!l wie das Neue Tejtament lehrt, durch den Glauben 
an den Heiland, den Sohn Davids. Er hat geglaubt an den, der die 
Gottlofen gerecht macht. David hat gewupt und hat gelernt: ,, Wohl! 
dem, dem die Itbertretungen vergeben find”, Pj. 32,1.2; Rim. 3, 28. 

c. Paulus nennt hier nur Abraham und David, aber er hatte viele 
andere nennen fonnen. Ym elften Rapitel des Briefes an die Hebraer 
lefen wir bon einer gangen Anzahl Heiliger de3 Alten Bundes, die alle 
dur) den Glauben, nicht durch das Gefeb, felig geworden find. Won 
allen diefen Geiligen des Alten Bundes heift e3 da: ,,Diefe alle haben 
durd den Glauben Beugnis iiberfommen.” Wie biele Prophe- 
geihungen bon dem Meffias, dem Weibesfamen, bom Sohne Davids, bom 
Konig Ysraels, bon dem Liven aus Suda lefen wir da im Alten Tefta- 
ment. We Propheten und Mofes weijen hin auf unfern Heiland, Apoft. 
3,24. Welch wunderbare Fiihrungen Gottes, welche Offenbarung der 
Giite bes HErrn diirfen wir im Alten Teftament fdauen! Wus dem 
Alten Teftament haben wir den Gegen, den unfer Geelforger jeden 
Sonntag iiber un ausfpricht. Wus dem Alten Tejtament haben wir die 
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Vuppfalmen, die Dankpfalmen, die herrliden Loblieder. Durd Ver- 
gleichung des Alten Teftaments mit dem Neuen erfennen twir fo rect, 
dak BEfus von Nagareth der Chriftus und Meffias Gottes ijt, unfer 
Heiland, unfer Seligmader. © nein, wir wollen das Alte Tejtament 
ja nicht bertwerfen. Wir wollen e3 beibehalten und recht gebrauchen, 
weil eS dDenfelben Weg gur Seligkeit lehrt wie das Neue Teftament. 

Wie glaubenftarfend ijt e3, dak wir wiffen, die gange Geilige 
Shrift, das Alte Teftament fotvie das Neue Teftament, zeigt uns den 
einen twabren Heiland, den Gottmenfden SEjfum Chrijtum. 

Gott fei dafiir ewig Lob und Danf! Amen. 

Martin S Sommer 


Dreinndzwanzigfter Sonntag nad Trinitatis 
Wp o jt. 20, 26—32 

Manche Gemeinden haben durchaus verfehrte Vorftelungen davon, 
twas fie bon ihrem Prediger ertwarten follen und Ddiirfen. Gie ftellen 
Daher Wnforderungen, die der Schrift direft guwiderlaufen: dak er fid 
in Politif mifce, fogiale Fragen auf die Rangel bringe uftv. Auch in 
unfern Rreifen legt man haufig allgu grokes Getwicht auf allerlet sruper- 
lichfeiten, auf Nebenfachlices, und vergift die rechte Hauptfade, die 
der HErr der Kirche feinen Dienern 3u verricten aufgetragen hat. 


Was fann und foll cine Gemeinde von ihrem Paftor erwarten? 


1. Dak er fish und feine Gemeinde weidet auf 
dDer Wue des ghttlidhen BWortes 
2. Daf er fish und feine Gemeinde bor falfder 
Lehre bewahrt 
1 

8.28. Der Prediger ijt nicht der Herr und Cigentiimer der Ge- 
meinde, dDaB er Darin nad eigenem Gutdiinfen fchalten und walten fann. 
ES ijt die Gemeinde Gottes, die Gemeinde, die der Sohn Gottes 
teuer ertworben hat. Der Heiliqge Geift hat ihn gefebt gum Vifdof, - 
gum Wuffeher. Der Paftor mug fic) in allen Dingen nach Gottes Wort 
und Willen ricten; fonjt verfallt er dem Gericht Gottes, GHefef. 3, 
1—27; 88, 1—9. 

Paulus weif fich rein bon dem Blut feiner Buborer. Er hat fein 
Amt in gottgefalliger Weife verwaltet, denn: BV. 27. Er hat den gangen 
Rat Gottes gepredigt, wie er im Alten Teftament offenbart war und twie 
e3 der Heilige Geift ihm ecingab. Der Pajtor muk Gottes Wort allein, 
aber auch da8 ganze Wort predigen, ob das angenehme oder bittere 
Wabhrheiten find, allgemein anerfannte oder verivorfene, verjpottete 
Lehren: das Gefeb mit feinen Forderungen, Drohungen, Verurteilun- 
gen, das Evangelium mit feinen freien Verheifungen und Segnungen; 
beides gang genau, wie Gott e3 offenbart hat. Er foll feine Gemeinde 
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nad und nad immer tiefer in alle Lehren der Heiligen Schrift ein- 
fiihren, Damit fie reich) gemacht werde an aller Lehre und in aller Er- 
fenntni8, 1 Ror. 1, 4 ff. 

Paulus verfiindigte Gottes Rat zur Seligfeit sffentlid und fon- 
derlich, BV. 31, mit allem Crnjft, mit aller Liebe, mit aller Treue. Auch 
darin foll der Prediger wacfer fein, wachen, dem Beifpiel des Apojtels 
nadfolgen. Nicht nur im offentlicen Gottesdienft, fondern gerade aud 
in der Privatfeeljorge, am Kranfenbett, in der briiderliden Ermahnung, 
in Der Warnung und Ermahniung jedes eingelnen Gliedes foll er feine 
WmtStreue ertweifen. Darin foll er twacfer fein, denn Gatan und das 
eigene Fleifh reigen ihn immer twieder zur Vernachlaffigung gerade 
diejes Stiickes feiner WmtSpflicht. 

Dagu ijt ndtig, dak der Paftor achthabe auf fich felbjt, V.28, dak 
et felber fleipig auf die Weide des gottliden Wortes gehe, fleipig 
jtubdiere, fich flethig mit feiner Bibel befdaftige. Wie fann er feine Ge- 
neinde reid) machen an aller Lehre, twenn er felber fein Sntereffe hat 
an Dem Studium de3 Wortes? Auch die Schriften unferer Lutherifden 
Rater, die das Tautere Gold der gottliden Wahrheit in folder Fiille 
zutage gefordert haben, follten viel fleiRiger gelefen mwerden, als e3 viel- 
fach gefchieht. Daher follte die Gemeinde dafiir forgen, dak dem Pajtor 
die notige Zeit zum Studium zur Verfitgung fteht, daR er fich nicht mit 
allerlei Gachen befchaftigen mu, die geradefogut dDurd andere beforgt 
werden fonnen, und dadurch von feiner eigentlichen Pflicsht abgehalten 
wird. Paulus verweift die Bifchofe auf Gottes Wort, das fie gu rechten 
Geelforgern und Wuffehern itber Gottes Gemeinde erbauen fann, BV. 32, 
und fdreibt feinem Schiller Timotheus: 1 Tim. 4,13—16; 2 Tim. 2, 
2.14—16; 8, 14—17. 

Weil Gottes Wort das eingige Mittel ijt, die Gemeinde und den 
Yaftor zu erbauen, fo foll eine Gemeinde bor allem ertwarten, daR der 
Yajtor fich jelbjt und feine Gemeinde auf die gritne Aue des Wortes 
fiifre; Dann twird, er fein Amt recht bertwalten fonnen, dann wird er 
fich felbft felig maden und die ihn horen. 


2 

B. 29.30. Wie Chrijtus, der Oberbhirte der Kirche, die Kirche baut 
durch) menfchliche Diener, fo fucht der Crgfeind der Kirche, der Teufel, 
durch menfchlicje Diener die ihm fo verhabte Kirche gu zerftdren. Cr 
fendet falfche Lehrer, Wolfe, greulide Seelenmorder, die Herde gu ger- 
jtreuen und gu bernidten. Die fommen bon aufen, Gottesleugner, 
Kommunijten, Atheiften, Spotter, denen nichts heilig ift oder die durch 
einen felbfterwwablten Schein der Geiftlicffeit die Chrijten gu betiren 
juchen, ihre feelenbverderblichen, den Grund umftiirgenden Yrrlehren an-z 
gunehmen. MUWber auch in der Kirche felber treten Leute auf, die da ver 
fehrte Lehren reden, die entiveder in den Grundlehren bon Gottes Wort 
abtveichen oder, wenn fie auch manche Stiide der chriftliden Lehre feft- 
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halten, doch in andern falfde Lehre fiihren und die Chrijten, die der 
HErr YEfus mit feinem Gottesblut erfauft hat, von feinem Wort ab- 
fiihren, auf die eigene Vernunft hinweifen, fie der Getwifheit ihrer 
Seligfeit, de vollen Troftes de3 Evangelium, deS vollen Ernjtes der 
Heiligung gu berauben fucen. Da heift e3 wacker fein. Gerade in 
unjern Tagen ijt Gefahr vorhanden, dak Prediger fich bon dem Strom 
der Vereinigungsfucht hinreigen laffen, eS mit der Warnung vor falfder 
Lehre gu leicht nehmen. Man will nist den Hak der Leute auf fid 
giehen. Man will vielleidt auch die Kirche bauen helfen. Man vergipt 
aber, dag die Kirche nie und nimmer durd einen falfden Frieden mit 
Srrlehre und Srrlehrern gebaut werden fann, daR alle falfche Lehre 
widergottlid ijt und nur niederreifen fann, twas der HErr erbaut hat 
oder erbauen modjte. Daher wird ein Pajtor immer tvieder feine Ge- 
meinde bor falfcer Lehre warnen, einerlet in tweldem Gewande jie 
erfdeint. 

Paulus fagt, dak aus der eigenen Mitte der Prediger falfae Lehrer 
aufjtehen werden. Gegen diefe Gefahr wird daher auch ein jeder Pre- 
diger auf der Hut fein. Bei allem Fleif im Schriftitudium twird er Gott 
um Gnade bitten, ihm die Wugen gu Sffnen, daB er die Wahrheit erfennc, 
dag er feine Vernunft gefangennehme unter den Gehorjam Chrijti, dap 
er immer beffer lerne, recht gu teilen dad Wort der Wahrheit, 2 Tim. 
2,15, auch in diefer Begiehung ein immer beffercr Diener YEfu Chrifti 
werde, aufergogen in dDen Worten de3 Glaubens und der guten Lehre, 
1 Tim. 4,6, auf dak er madhtig fet, gu ermahnen durch die heilfame 
Lehre und gu ftrafen die Widerfprecher, Tit. 1,0. 

Weil allein durch Gottes Wort die Kirdh: erbaut twird, teil falfde 
Lehre ein fo gefabhrlides, todliches Gift ift, fo wird eine Gemeinde mit 
Recht erwwarten, dak der Prediger jich felbft und fetne Gemeinde vor 
falfdher Lehre betwahre, fich felbft und feine Gemeinde immer tiefer in 
Gottes Wort einfiihre. Darum wird fie Gott bitten, und fiir einen 
folden Paftor, der fein Amt nach Gottes Willen in aller Treue ver- 
twaltet, wird fie Gott bon Herzen danfen. Th. Latif gd 


Reformationsfeft 
Vuda B.3 

Das Reformationsfeft ijt das Fejt der lutherifchen Rirdenrefor- 
mation, da GeburtstagSfeft der lutherifden Rirdhe. Viele Leute twifien 
heute nidt mebr recht, warum man diefes Feft auch jebt noch feiern joll. 
Die Kinder Roms haben gang falfde Anficdten iiber die Reformation 
Luthers. Biele von ihnen denfen noc heute, dak der Grund und die 
Urjade der Reformation das Heiratsverlangen Luthers tar. Cin 
Minch habe cine Nonne heiraten wollen, fagen fatholifdhe Hiftorifer, und 
Darum habe Luther mit der fatholifden Kirche gebrochen. Andere be- 
haupten, Luther fet ein folch fcilecjter Charafter getwefen, dah die 
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Rirche Roms ihn habe ausjtogen miijjen, und dann habe er das Werk der 
Reformation angefangen. Dies find natiirlich alte Liigen; aber fic 
werden auch jebt noc) in fatholijchen Rreifen aufgetifct. 

Was Luther hauptiichlic) betwog, das Werk der Reformation ju 
beginnen, twar der gangliche Verfall der Kirdhe. Yrrlehren und Aber- 
glaube, ja wirklider Unglaube Hatten fich in der Kirche fo breitgemadt, 
bak Gott felber dreingreifen mupte. Yabrhundertelang hatte man ver- 
jucjt, Wandel gu fhaffen. Cin Kirchenfongil nach dem andern wurde 
abgehalten; aber nichts murde erreicht, bis Gott felber cinen Mann er-z 
iwedte, Der nidt nur das alte Licht de3 Changeliums wieder Leuchten 
lieB, fondern der auch wader ob dem alten Glauben {ampfte. Heute, 
ba eine Nation nach der andern gerade die jungen Leute gum Kampf 
aufruft, da fchier die ganze Welt mobilijiert ift, wo alles drunter und 
driiber geht, lagt uns auf Grund des Terte3 betrachten 


Den Kamp{ ob dem Glauben 


. Diefen Kampf haben dice Apoftel und Lie erften 
Chrijten fihren mitjfen 

. Diefen Kampf hat aud Luther wader und rite 
terlidh gefodten 

. Diefen Kampf mifjen aud wir mit redhtem 
Mute weiterfihren 


1 


A. Der Schreiber unfers Tertes war Judas, ein Knecht FEfu 
Chrijti, ein Bruder de3 Yafobus, Vuk. 6,16; Apoft. 1,138, und cin Anz 
verivandter Chrifti, Matth. 13,55. Er ridtete feine Cpijtel nicht an 
cine Perfon oder an eine beftimmte Gemeinde, fondern an die Chrijten 
im allgemeinen, V.1b. Wie uns unfer Lert erflart, B. 8a, fo hatte 
er fich feft borgenommen, ein Gehreiben iiber die Hauptiehren des Chriz 
jtentums an die Chrijten gu richten. Cr wollte fchreiben ,,von unfer 
aller Geil”, Tit. 2,11; Apojt. 4,12; aber er mufte feinen Plan andern. 

B. Dies twar notig, weil Yrrlehrer fic) in die Gemeinden einge- 
feilicen Hatten. Diefe Yrrlehrer werden B.4 befdrieben. C3 waren 
Leute, die wirklich gottlos waren, in Giinden und Schanden Iebten. Daz 
bei lehrten fie grundjtiirgende Yrrtiimer, verleugneten den SErrn und 
feinen Gefalbten. Die Befchreibung diefer Leute BV. 12 und 18 zeigt 
uns, twie betwegt der Apoftel war. CS war ihm nichts Geringes, dah 
Diefe bojen Leute fich in die Kirche eingefdhliden Hatten, und darum muf 
der Wpoftel feine lieben Chrijten marnen; er muf fie ermahnen, doch ja 
fiir ihren Glauben zu fampfen, B. 3c. 

C. ,,Dap ihr ob dem Glauben fampfet.” ,,Glaube” ijt hier nicht 
der feligmadende Glaube, nicht der Glaube, mit dem man die Gnade 
Gotte3, Chrijti Blut und Geredhtigkeit, ergreift, Apoft. 16,30; Mark. 
16,16, fondern vielmehr da, twas man glaubt, die Glaubenslehre, 
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das gauge Cbangelium, das den Gebeiligten, BV. 1, itbergeben worden ijt. 
Diefe Lehre wurde bon den falfden Lehrern angegriffen, diefe follten dic 
Chriften aufgeben, und darum ermahnt der Apoftel, dak fie ob dem 
Glauben fampfen follen. 

D. Die erjten Chrijten haben dies getan, Apoft.2,42. Wiele von 
ibnen, Safobus, Stephanus und Taufende von andern Chrijten, haben 
nidt nur ifren Glauben befannt, fondern ihn auch als Martyrer mit 
ifrem Blut befiegelt. Man lefe Gal. 1,6—9 und 2 Petr. 2, wie der 
Apoftel Paulus und der Apojtel Petrus fiir den rechten Glauben ge- 
fampft baben. Solden Kampf hat auch gerade Luther in den Tagen 
Der Reformation gefiihrt. Cr hat wader und mutig den Kampf ge- 
fiihrt gegen den machtigen Papft und defjen gabhlreidhe Yrrlehren. 


2 
A. Wie jtand eS denn in der Kirche in den traurigen Tagen des 
Mittelalters? Der Papft hatte fajt alle Macht an fic geriffen. Raijer 
und Konige (Canoffa) muften fich bor ihm beugen. Allerlet Srrlehren 
waren in die Kirche eingedrungen. Das Wort des Papftes galt mehr 
alg das Wort Gottes: Werkgeredhtigkcit, Fegfeuer, Ablakfram, Mén- 
dherei, Verftiimmelung de3 Abendmahls, Anbetung der Heiligen ufiw. 


B. Was hat nun Luther getan al8 twacerer Streiter fiir den rechten 
Glauben? Er hat nicht nur die 95 Thefen an die Tiir der Schlopfirdye 
gejdlagen, fondern er hat die reine Lehre de3 Wortes Gottes tvieder auf 
die Bahn gebradt: sola Scriptura, die Sdrift allein, sola gratia, aus 
fauter Gnade, und sola fide, allein durd) den Glauben. Er berfiindigte 
bon neuem, dak die Bibel Gottes Wort fei, 1 Petr. 1,25; 2 Petr. 1, 16. 
19—21, und dagR nur Gottes Wort, Yoh. 6, 63, wirklid) Geift und 
Leben fei. Dies fagte er nicht nur andern, fondern darauf bejtand er 
aud auf dem ReidhStag gu Worms. Nicht mit der Tradition der Vater, 
fondern mit Schriftbetveifen wollte er iiberwiefen twerden, falls er falid 
gelehrt habe. Rimifche Werkgeredtigkeit befampfte er befonders mit 
Rim. 3,28 und Eph. 2, 8.9. 

C. Wie hat Luther diefen Kampf gefiihrt? Geine Waffe war die 
Schrift; aber diefe Waffe gebrauchte er in mannigfaltiger Weife. Er 
fehrieb viele Biicher und Traftate, er predigte fleifig, er itberfebte die 
Schrift, er dichtete Lieder, er disputierte mit Biwingli und mit anbdern 
Srrlehrern. Cr war ein mutiger Mampfer fiir den Glauben, fiir die 
reine, recite Lehre. Gott hat fein Werk wunderbarlid gefegnet. Nod 
heute geniefen wir die Frucht des ritterliden Rampfes des macferen 
Streiters 3u Wittenberg. 

Doh auch heute noch ijt der Rampf um den Glauben, der Kampf 
fiir die rechten Glaubenslehren, nodtig. RNiemand darf fich auf die faule 
Haut legen; ,,denn wer nicht fampft, tragt auch die Kron’ Des ew’ gen 
Lebens nidt davon’. 
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A. Bie fieht e3 heute in der Welt aus? Sehr, fehr traurig. 
Sdhredlide Kriege. Viel Kampf gegen da3 Chrijtentum. Jn Rugland 
fampfen die Bolfdewiften gegen Gott und das teure Evangelium von 
Chrifto. Bn den baltifhen Provingen Ruflands wurden 1919 nicht 
weniger al3 32 lutherifde Pajtoren ihres Glaubens wegen hingerichtet, 
fie haben ihren Kampf um den Glauben mit ihrem Blute befiegelt. 
Lebtes Yahr wurden viele lutherifdhe Chrijten von ihren polnifdjen 
Nadbarn ermordet. Yn Deutfdhland fampft nach wie vor der Unglaube 
gegen die Bibel und gegen das Chrijtentum. Yn unferm eigenen Lande 
gibt e8 viele Chriftus- und Chriftenfeinde. Yn den verfchiedenen Kirden- 
gemeinfdaften, felbjt in manden Teilen der lutherijden RKirde, gibt e3 
Srrlehrer, die um nichts beffer find als die Yrrlehrer, die St. Judas be- 
{ehreibt. 


B. Der Kampf ob dem Glauben ift darum aud) heute noch bitter 
notig. Diefer Kampf foll nicht nur eine Defenfive fein, eine Verteidi- 
qung de8 alten Glaubens, fondern e3 ijt auch notig, die Offenfive gu 
ergreifen. Wir wollen uns nicht nur gegen die Angriffe der Chriftus- 
feinde twehren, fondern gerade auch mit der Waffe de3 Wortes, mit dem 
Schwert deF Geijtes, in der Hand gum Angriff iibergehen. 


C. Ermunterung zum Miffionswer— — Synode, Gemeinde, jeder 
Chrijt, jung und alt. Wir wollen mit den Waffen Luthers fedjten. 


Aber wir wollen auch die neuen HilfSsmittel des Radios, der Wandel- 
bilder uftv. gebraudjen. Der Teufel bedient fich diefer neuen Exfindun- 
gen febr fleipig. Wir als Chrijten wollen fie vertwenden im Rampfe ob 
dem Glauben. Gott wird mit uns fein. Buda 24. 25. 


Elfred L Rofgdte 
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Die Schaltjahre der Yuden zur Zeit Chrifti? 


Vorbemerfungsiweife ijt erft bon der chriftliden Wra gu jagen, nach der 
wir jebt gahlen. Gie ijt bon Dionyfius Criguus im erjften WViertel des 
6. Jahrhunderts im Wuftrag de3 Papftes angefertigt und 525 A.D. appro- 
biert twworden.2) Bu der Beit wurde nach der diofletianifden Mra gegahlt 
(jeitt 284 A.D.). Dtan twollte inde3 den Namen diefe3 graufamen Chriften- 
verfolgers nidt immer im Munde fiihren; darum veranlafte der Papjt 
Dionyfiu3, dak cine stra ausgeredhnet werde, die mit der Menfchwerdung 
Chrijti beginne. Als Kind feiner Beit Hielt Dionyfius an der Tradition 
feft, wmonad) der HErr FEjus jujt dreigig Jahre alt war, als er gefreuzigt 
tourde. Anders als durd Buriicrechnung durd) die Yahrhunderte fonnte 
Dionyfius feiner Wufgabe nicht gerecht werden. Cr ertwies fich dafiir als 
qualifigiert. Wn den Schaltjahren feiner Zeit hatte er einen AnbhaltSpuntt. 
ferner toute er aus feinen OQuellen, dak Wlerander Severus feit dem 
Schaltjahr 224 Alleinherrfder war; vgl. die Anmerfung Gingel3 gu der 
1551 aufgefundenen Statue de3 Hippolytus: ,Die Tafel auf der erjten 
Seite hat die Snjchrift: ,8m erften Yahr de Selbjtherrjcher3 Wer. Severus 
traf die luna XIV [Pajfabfeft] auf die Sdus deS Wprils (— 13. April), einen 
Samstag nad dem Schaltmonat”, alfo in einem Gehaltjahr. Die alten 
Viicher begeugten, dak Chriftus im 15. Jahr deS Tiberius im Konfular- 
jahr Der Gemini gefreugigt worden tar.) 

Auch war Dionyjius mit dem Bjahrigen Gonnengyflus (Gonntagsbud- 
ftabengyflus) befannt, der unter AWugujtus aufgefommmen twar.4> Das 240. 
SNabhr der diofletianijden sra war das 28. ded betr. Byfels, und der Gonn- 
tag2buchjtabe tar A. Bon da an redjnete Dionhjius auftwarts und fand, dak 
Das 15. Rabr de3 Tiberius, da3 Konfularjahr der Gemini, auf da3 494. Jahr 
borer fiel, twofiir er 30 auf feine Lifte jebte und bon da bis gum 240. dio- 
fletianijdjen Xabr 523 gablte. Da er dreifig Sabre fiir das Menjchenleben 
SXGfu annahm, fiel ifm Chrijti Geburt in da Jahr vor feinem Qahr 1 
der chriftlicden Yira. Nach rdmifder Rednung war 30 A. D.—782 a.u.c. 
(feit Roms Erbauung). Das Yahr vor der chriftliden Wra war dement- 
fprecjendD = 752 a.u.c. Aber Dionvfius Hielt dies Rahr fiir — 754 a.u.c.5) 
Von ihm find denn fiir die Jahre 753 und 754 a.u.c. vier jtatt nur aivei 
Sabhre berechnet, dus heift, fie find doppelt gegahlt; denn 753 a.u.c. ift= 
1 A.D., und 754 a.u.c.=2 A.D. 

Sut 17. Sabrhundert erfannte der Chronolog Petav (1588—1652) die 
Dionhfianijde wira als fehlerhaft und fudhte fie zurechtguftellen, indem er das 


1) Diefer Artifel wurde bon dem geehrten BVerfaffer auf eine Cinladung der Re- 
daftion bin gefdrieben. Wus Mangel an Zeit fonnten wir nidt alle Daten und Beszug- 
nabmen nacpriifen. — Wnm. d. Red. 

2) Bgl. Catholic Encyl., New Yorf, 1913, V, 229. 

3) Bal. a. Adv. Iud., 8, Iulianus Afric., bei Hieronymus, In Dan. 9. 
Laftanz, Inst., 

4) Bal. caeitiiie Realenghllopaidie, Stuttgart, 1896, VII, 2547—2579. 

5) Bgl. International Encyl., New York, 1905, IV, 718. ~~ Sremdwirterbud. 
S. Diondf. Ungar in Bwan Miller, Handb. d. fl. Witertums, I, 4, 778. 
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Yahr 754 a.u.c. ftrid) und an feine Stelle 1 A.D. fegte.6 Petav verfdob, 
um in feine Ura died eine Jahr hineingubringen, die gange Jahrenreibhe 
993 A.D.—43 b. Chr. um ein Sahr hinauf und lieR demnadh Heliogabalus 
922 A.D. und Cajar 44 bv. Chr. ermordet fein. Bwifden Heliogabalus’ Er- 
mordung und der Wlheinherrfchaft de3 Alexander Geverus fchob Petav gtwei 
jtatt nur einem Yahr Ynterregnum und lief iiberhaupt Severus feit 222 A. D. 
regieren (fo in unfern Nachjdlagebiichern). Yndes fiihrte feit Heliogabalus’ 
Tod Mamaa, deS Severus Mutter, die Herrfdhaft fiir ihren Gohn Wlerander, 
da er erft Dreigehnjahrig war. WS er in Dem Yabhr viergehn Jahre alt 
wurde, verheiratete ifn feine Mutter und iibergab ifm danach das Regi- 
ment.7) Geberus regierte bon 224 bi3 235; denn er wurde ,im 26. Sahr 
jeines Leben” famt feiner Mutter ermordet, aljo 235 A.D.8) GCajar aber 
wurde, nachdem er 45 b. Chr., 709 a.u.c., dDen Kalender reformiert hatte, 
am 15. Marg erft im dritten Sahr danach, alfo 43 vb. Chr., 711 auc, nit 
44 ». Chr., 710 a.u.c., ermordet. Betavs Verbefferung der dionyfianijdjen 
gira hat nur Ronfujion angericdtet; er hat 3. B. da Yahr der Gemini-Kon- 
juln in 29 A. D. und Chriftt Kreugigung dennocd) ins Nahr 30 A.D. einz 
geordnet. 

Nach Petavs Weife zahlen nun aber heutgutage alle Biider die vor- 
driftliden und chrijtliden Jahre. Wollen wir indes itber die Schaltjahre 
dex Yuden gu Chrijti Zeit gewifR werden, jo mu der Fehler Petav3 wie auch 
der de3 Dionhfius gurechtgejtellt werden. Da nun aber die Jahre v. Chr. 
nad) Petavbs Stil geordnet jind, 3.B. die Regierung de3 Artaxerres Longi- 
manus fiir 465—425 b. Chr. feftgejebt ift ujw., jo empfiehlt e3 fic, die vor- 
driftlide Zahlung beigubehalten, da3 Yahr 753 a.u.c. jedod) alS nur ein 
in der Yahrenreihe gu feben, eS aber fo gu teilen: von Sanuar bid Sep- 
tember = 1 bv. Chr., und, da Chriftus einjt im Oftober geboren twurde, von 
Oftober bis Dezember = 1 A.D. gu begeidinen. Die Yahrenreife fieht dann 
fo aus: 5, 4, 3, 2,1 (vb. u. n. Chr.), 2 A.D., 3, 4, 5 ufty. Diefe KRorreftur 
madt nicht allgu viele Verbefjerungen notwendig. Freilich, Cajars Tod ift 
in 43 ». Chr., 711 a.u.c., und das Todesjahr de3 Auguftus, 767 a.u.c., ift 
alg 15 A.D. einguordDnen. Dann bleibt 30 A.D., 782 a.u.c., da3 Bahr der 
Gemini-Nonjuln. §reilich ijt gar mande Sahresgahl feit 44 v. Chr. bis 223 
A.D. gu adndern; eS find 3. B. alle Jahre der rdmifdjen Kaifer bid Helioga- 
balu3 um ein Jahr hober gu feben; 3. B. ftarb Tiberius 38 A.D., Serufalem 
fpurde 71 A.D., nicht 70, zerftdrt. Wher das bringt auch Richtigfeit in die 
Chronologie. 

Cafar fiihrte mit dem 1. Januar 45 b. Chr., 709 a.u.c., feinen refor- 
mierten Kalender ein mit der Beftimmung, alle vier Jahre gu fchalten. 
Seine Priefter aber, die Vertwalter des RKalendertwefens, verjtanden jeine 
Anordnung nicht und fdhalteten alle drei Sabre, alfo fehon 43 vb. Chr., 711 
a.u.c., Dann 40, 714 a.u.c.,® 37, 34 uftp. bis 10 bv. Chr., 744 a.u.c., 12mal. 
Unter Wuguftus wurde der Fehler entdedt und feit 10 vb. Chr. damit for- 

6) Bgl. D. Petavii Rationarium Temporum, Franequerae 1694, P. IJ, L. IV, 
Pp. 193 sqq. 

7) Val. Paulys-Wiffowa, a. a. O., I, 2529. 

8) Bal. Victorinus, Epit., c. 24. 


9) Bal. K. F. Gingel, ,Handbud der Chronologie” (nad Dio Caffius), II, 237. 
245, Unm. 2. 
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rigiert, Daf in den nadhften gwolf Jahren die Sdaltung unterblieb und erjt 
760 a.u.c.,, 8 A.D., julianifeh wieder gefdaltet murde.10 

Geit 9 v. Chr., 745 a.u.c., galt nun auch ein reformierter jiidifder 
Kalender. Bisher, vielleicht fdon fiir die Beit feit Anfang der Welt, fatten 
die Yuden, tie aus den aftronomifden Bemerfungen im Buch Henod c. 72 ff. 
Herborgeht, in der Bibel einen S4jahrigen Byflus gefiihrt, beftehend aus 
7X12 Yahren. Die giwslf Yahre umfagten vier fleinere Byflen von je drei 
Vahren (zwei Mondjahren und einem SGdhaltjahr).12) Die Mondjabhre, ab- 
wechfelnd mit feds Monaten von je dreifig und mit feds Monaten mit je 
neunundgiwangig Tagen, batten 354 Tage. Ym Sechaltjahr wurde gegen 
dad Friihjabr hin hinter dem lekten Monat, Adar, ein Monat (Veadar = und 
nod) 1 Wdar) mit 34 Schalttagen gefiigt — 388 Tage. Man denfe hier an 
Dan. 12, 7, wo 3% Beiten (Yahre) genannt find. Bablt man 2354 — 
708 + 388 gufammen, fo ergibt da 1,196 Tage. Dan. 12, 11 werden dieje 
3% Beiten gu 1,290 Tagen verrechnet, da das wieder fallig werdende halbe 
Schaltjahr (194 Tage) gugegzahlt ijt. Bn 84 Yabhren lief aber der jiidijde 
Kalender der Gonnengeit um fieben Tage nach (das heift, er war um fieben 
Tage langer). Die Yuden lieBen daher gegen Sdluk de3 84jahrigen Byflus 
in einem Gchaltjahr fieben Tage ausfallen, und ihr Feftfalender blieb da- 
bei in fchinfter Ordnung. 

Cafars Kalenderreform regte auch bet den Suden Kalenderreform an. 
Wie die vier Ehangelien zeigen, war um die Beit pharifaijder Sabbats- 
rigorismus hochgefommen. Und der erjtredte fich fogar auf ihre Beit- 
redjnung: fie twollten einen Jahreszyflus, der nur aus Woden beftand, alfo 
mit Dem Gabbat jchlok. Gie erreichten dieS, indem fie ihren fleinen bdrei- 
jabrigen Zyflus (gwei Mtondjahre und ein Schaltjahr) gu einem fiinfzehn- 
jabrigen Byflus fo verbanden, daR fie im dritten Sdhaltjabr, im neunten 
Vahr de3 Byflus, 35 ftatt 34 Tage hingufiigten.12) Nun blieb aber ihr 
Kalender gegeniiber der Gonnengeit nod) mehr guriic. Gie ordneten daher 
an, dak bereitS 2 A.D. und dann nach 45 Sahren, alfo 46/47 A.D., da3 ift, 
im dritten Schaltjahr ihres neuen Zyflus, eine Woche ausgufallen habe, alfo 
dann nur 28 Schalttage gugefiigt wurden. 

Die jiidijehen Schaltjahre verliefen feit 9 v. Chr., 745 a.u.c., von Nijan 
gu Nijan fo: 7/6 bv. Chr. (747/48 a.u.c.),13) 4/3 bv. Chr. (750/51 a.u.c.), 





10) Bal. die 9. Wuflage der Encyclopedia Brit ica, IV, 666 f. 

11) Die stwei Mondjahre gingen im Hebraifden unter dem Ausdrud schenataim; 
vgl. Gen. 11, 10; 41,1; 45, 6; 1 Sam. 13,1; 2 Gam. 2, 10; 18, 23; 14, 28; 1 Rén. 
15, 25; 16, 8; 22, 52 {Set 28, 3: Wmos 1, 1) und im Neuen ‘Seftament unter dem 
Ausorud dietia, bal. 2ct. 27; 08, 30. Son den “— Dabren Act. 19, 10 war das 
aiveite ein Schaltjabr und ool ‘pier der Wusdrucd ete dyo. 


12) Diefen Ralender fdjrieb ich bor etiwa biergig Sabren aus einem englifden Bud 
ab, ene aber leider, den Verfatfer, Titel ufo. angumerfen. Doch die Sache ftimmt. 
13) Sm Mondjabr 6/5 b. Chr., 748/49 a.u.c., wurde gemab alten Liturgien Chri- 
ftuS im Oftober geboren; bal. RK. J. Gingel, a.a.O., TIT, 198. Die Unnabme, 7“. Chri- 
jtuS 7 b. Chr. geboren fei, erubt auf ber ‘irrigen Porausfegung, dag bor 1 A.D. 754 
Jabre feit Roms €rbauung gu feben feien. Und fo ift auch Herode3 nidt 4 vb. cht. 
jondern 751 a.u.c., 3 b. Gbr.. im Marg geftorben. ofephus macht nur bier in feinen 
Biidern einmal auf eine Geftirnd- (Mond-)Finiternis aufmerffam, und die war am 
12. Marg 3 b. Chr. Das Pajjabfeft fiel in diefent Jahr auf den 22. April. Gomit ber- 
blieb oonne Beit fite die fich iberftitrgenden, toecdfelbollen Crei i am RebenSende des 
| eng? bis bin gum Patfabfett. poe vegierte feit dem BVerfshnungsfeft 36, nidt 
b. Chr., nad jidifder ge ony A 4 Jahre. Die Buden redneten den Zeitraum, 
ln einer bor dem 1. Nifan iiber jie Herrfder wurde, und wenn e8 nod fo furge Beit 
war, al8 erftes Sabr feines eae ts aablten alfo bom 2 mega 1. Ntfan an bereits 
fein’ atveites Regierungsjahr; Dr. Chr. KR. bon Hofmann ig eilige Gdrift 
Neuen Teftament3”. Woroiingen. Wes, X, 47. Betreffis der Gutadt b ei ttium {obreibt 
Sofebus, Ant., XV, 5.2, dab fie im ". Sapr deS Herodes gefdlagen wurde, alfo am 
2. September 36, nidt 31 b. @bhr., 724 a.u.c. 
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1/2 A.D. (753/54 a.u.c.), 4/5 A.D. (756/57 a.u.c.), 7/8 A.D. (759/60 
a.u.c.)14) Wabhrend der Lehrtatigkeit JCfu war 28/29 Schaltjahr, gur Beit 
de3 Wirkens Pauli war 3. B. 58/59 ein Schaltjahr. Nijan 59 bid Nijan 61 
waren Mondjahre, wahrend deren Paulus in Cafarea gefangengehalten 
wurde. Bgl. den Wusdruc dietia, Uct. 24, 27, der hier wie auch Kap. 28, 30 
wohl ein Mondjahrbiennium begeidnet. Erft im Gommer des jiidijden 
Sdhaltjahres 61/62 fam Fejtus nad Yudaa, und der jandte Paulus im 
Spatjommer gefangen nad) Rom, two er im nadften Frithjahr anfam und 
dann twabrend giocier Mondjahre, Nijan 62 bis Nifan 64, in Rom gefangen 
jag und doch ungebindert das Evangelium predigte, Act. 28, 30.31. Ym 
jidifden Mondjahr 68/69 wurde Paulus in Rom enthauptet, naddem er 
35 Sabre lang, alfo feit Herbft 33 A.D. (Act. 9, 20) bis 68 A. D., da3 Evan- 
gelium gepredigt hatte.15) 

Die Schaltjahreinridtung unter den Buden und die infolgedefjen in der 
Bibel Sfters wiederfehrenden technifdjen Beitangaben: drei Sabre, gtwei 
Jahre, gleiden fideren Fihrern durd) die Chronologie der Bibel. Auch in 
igren Zeitangaben ift die Bibel Gottes Wort. C8 fpiegeln fich darin hijto- 
tifhe Tatfadhen wider. 

Wuch Gabbatjahre beobadhteten ja die Quden. Aus Nofephus, ,,Vird. 
Krieg”, V, 10. 3, geht berbor, dak im Sabre der Berftirung Serufalems ein 
Cabbatjahr gu Ende ging. Nach Petavs Zabhlung (Berftirung Serufalems: 
70 A.D.) ware 42 Jahre vorher, 27/28 A.D., auch ein Sabbatjahr getvefen. 
Der HErr YEfus fagt aber im Spatherbft de3 erften Yahres feiner Lehr- 
tatigfeit (jeit Oftern 27 A.D.) gu feinen Qiingern Soh. 4,35: ,,Gagt ifr 
nicht felbft: €3 find nod) bier Monate, fo fommt die Ernte?” Das ift nicht 
alS jpricjwortliche Rede gu faffen, fondern beridtet hiftorifd Tatfacdhlices. 
Ym Friihjahr 28 A.D. ftand denn die Ernte bevor, was ja im Sabbatjahr 
nicht der Fall toar. Gomit fiel erjt 28/29 ein Sabbatjahr ein, in meldem 
ji Darum fo grofe Volfshaufen und fo oft um den HErrn fammelten. 
Dementjprecend tar 70/71 A.D. Gabbatjahr und 71 A.D. da3 Jahr der 
Zerftdrung Yerujalems. 

Durd VBeriidfictigung des finfgehnjahrigen Kalender3 gur Beit Chrifti 
diirfte uns wohl auch Wusfunft gegeben werden betreff3 de3 Ausdrucds 
/Ufterfabbat"”, gtweiterfter Gabbat, Luf.6,1. ufas hatte auch diefen techz 
nijden Wusdrud der Suden erfundet. Man fann durd) forgfaltige Zahlung 
geigen, dag in YCfu fechftem und achtem Yahr der 15. Nifan auf Freiz 
tag fiel.16 Der pharifaijde Gabbatsrigorigmus verfdob dann den Anz 
fang de8 Paffabhfeftes auf den 16. Nifan. Das ereignete fich zur Beit 
Chrijti im Yahre 28 und 30 A.D. Der WAusdruc ,,zweiterfter Sabbat” twill 
bejagen, dak der gtweiterfte des Pafjahfeftes (16. Nijan), weil er auf den 
Sabbat traf, um des Riifttags willen vor dem Sabbat gum erften Paffahtag 
gemacht tourde, obfdon e3 der 16. Rifan war. Die Pharifaer, die damals 
die Oberhand Hatten, verfchoben alfo den Anfang de3 Paffabhfeftes um einen 


aft ac} Jm atveiten Mondjabr, 9 A.D., befucte der awilfjahrige JEfustnabe das 

payjabyelt. 

ina +” Bal. HSippolytus, Opp., I; Appendix, 31. Clemen3 Romanus, Ad Corin- 
tos, 1, 3. 

16) Wer Luft und Zeit bat, fdreibe gemab unfern Ausfiibrungen diefen jiidifmen 
Kalender mit jiidifden und julianifden Daten in eingelne gehend aus bon 9 b. Chr. (der 
1. Rifan fiel auf Gonntag, den 6. April) bis 71 A. D., itberfehe aber nit, dab 6 vb. Chr. 
748 a.u.c., 2 b. Ght., 752 a.u.c., und 4 A. D., 756 a.u.c., julianifd nid t gefdaltet 
wurde, und er wird alle3, wie oben angegeben ift, beftatigt finden. 
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Tag. Gie verjdlucten hier Ramele. Vom 16. Rijan an verliefen dann die 
fieben Paffahtage.17? Der erfte Rarfreitag traf am 15. Nifan 30 A.D, 
ein. Mach Laftang, der Ergieher der faiferlidjen Pringen war und alfo Bu- 
tritt gu den Archiven deS romifden RKaiferhofes hatte, war eS julianifd der 
10. April 30 A.D18 Der mit julianifden Daten verfehene finfgehnjabhrige 
jiidifche Kalender gur Zeit Chrijti zeigt fiir diefen Freitag (den 15. Nijan 
30 A.D.) den 10. April als julianifdes Datum. Ferner trifft gu, dak 
abends am 9. Ub, julianifd am Abend de3 10. W2ugujt 71 A.D., Feuer an den 
Tempel gelegt murde.19 
Fort Wayne, Knd. W. Georgi 


The Gutenberg Bible 


The civilized world will soon be celebrating the five-hundredth an- 
niversary of printing. Since the first great book produced by Guten- 
berg was the famous 42-line, or Nazarin, Bible, it might be worth while 
to pause a moment to view the making of this first printed Bible — not 
only the first printed, but also the greatest book of the world. 

Let us go right back to that momentous, world-shaking event, the 
birth of the medieval printing craft. “No acorn, no oak, and the idea 
that printing, Minerva-like, started up perfect from its birth, in the 
form of the Nazarin Bible or the Mayence Psalter, will not bear the test 
of criticism, although long current in typographical histories. The steam- 
engine, the gasometer, the railway, the telegraph, the telephone, and all 
the great discoveries of modern science had to pass through an imper- 
fect infancy and gradual development; why, then, imagine that the in- 
vention in the one instance of typography reached perfection by a sudden 
leap?” Thus argued William Blades years ago. And he was right. 

Four thousand years ago the Babylonians made prints, or impres- 
sions, from the engraved forms of seals. Even before the beginning of 
the Christian era the Chinese had a system of duplication that was later 
developed into printing. The words “seal” and “print” are designated 
by the same Chinese character. Buddhists and Taoists used seal im- 
pressions as charms. The Confucian Classics were engraved on stone 
by Ts’ai Yung as early as 175 A.D. From these stones, rubbings or 
squeezes were taken by scholars in order that these works might be 
preserved for coming generations. During the first half of the fifteenth 
century playing-cards, wood-block prints of saints, and the Biblia 
Pauperum were sold in European markets. The Biblia Pauperum, or 
Poor Man’s Bible, was made of twenty to forty leaves, featuring pic- 


aa i ei Teil nad D. Theo. Zahn, ,Rommentar gum Lulasevangelium”, 3. Aufl., 
nim 
18) Bal. Luci C. F. Lactantii De Mortibus Persecutorum, ed. sec. Paulus 
erent Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1692, c. II, p. 16, und Conc. THEOL. ier. © 1x (1938), 


) Betreffs de3 FalleS des Tempels differieren pelaens und Ne 3 Talmud. Jo- 
fepbua atta npidifmer Krieg”, VI, 4. 5: 8 war der 10.96 [71 A.D.], der Tag, 
an weldem einft der Tempel bom’ Rouige Pabyloniens berbrannt twurde.” Der Talmud 
aber fpridt bom 9.%6. Cin Widerfprud liegt comin’ nidt vor. ge yty eet 
bom Niederbrennen des Tempels, wabrend der Talmud angeigt, dab am 
Seuer an den Tempel gelegt wurde, und gwar gu anfang des é. 216, alfo am hair 
gebenden Whend, als, wie aus Jofephus erbellt, Titus fid gur MN adtrube guriidgegogen 

atte. Dies tar der Mbend des 10. Wu gujt, welded me 09 Datum Rufinus Hingu- 
iigte, der in der gweiten Hilfte des 4. Sabcbunderts die griedhifdmen Werke des Fofephus 
ins Lateinifde iiberfepte. 
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torially excerpts from the Bible, particular events about the apostles, 
the Apocalypse, etc. 

What, then, was Gutenberg’s great accomplishment? 

Let us go in imagination to a little room in the old city of Mainz, 
about the year 1450. Visualize here a man who had already spent 
more than a decade trying to perfect a secret art in the neighboring 
city of Strassburg. Habitually in debt, in the month of August of the 
same year he borrowed money from his kinsman Arnold Gelthus and 
from Hans Fust, a wealthy goldsmith in Mainz. Gutenberg was near the 
realization of his dream. After his many experiments, as seen in the dif- 
ferent type designs used in his masterpiece, he at last had created, in lead, 
the characters as perfect and beautiful as the best specimens the monas- 
tery art of the scribes had produced during the preceding six centuries. 

His great ideal, the first printed Bible, was in the making. From the 
hand-caster he removed letter after letter. Finally he had accomplished 
the amazing feat of making single characters in quantities, a possibility 
which had been discussed in ancient Greece by the great philosophers, 
such as Plato and Aristotle. They suggested that letters be baked of 
sugar and given to the children as aids in memorizing. 

So perfect was Gutenberg’s invention that during the next four 
hundred years his method of type-casting remained almost unchanged. 

In setting the movable type into lines, the old master applied again 
the art of the medieval scribes. By comparing several different pages 
of his Bible, it is noticeable that the spacing between the words is per- 
fectly uniform and even, yet every line comes out to the full width of 
the entire column of 42 lines, with two columns on each page. In order 
to achieve this, about 250 different characters and combinations of 
characters were used. Many of the lower-case letters were cast in dif- 
ferent widths, and special abbreviation marks were used (simplified 
spelling @ la 1450). Thus, following the style of the old original manu- 
scripts, Gutenberg created a masterpiece of typographic beauty and 
rhythm such as no man has ever again accomplished. 

Even though Gutenberg saw the consummation of his life’s work, 
in 1452 he had to ask for a second loan of 800 gulden from Fust, who 
consequently became his partner, together with his son-in-law, Peter 
Schoeffer. In our mind’s eye we see these three men printing the large, 
beautiful pages — 1,282 in all— and compiling them in a book which was 
tremendous in both its immediate and potential consequences, not only 
for Gutenberg himself but for the whole human race. And even to this 
day these pages are as black and perfect in color as the day they were 
struck off the old wooden hand-press. 

That Gutenberg completed his work not later than 1455 can be 
gathered from the following inscription made by the rubricator and 
binder at the end of the two volumes now kept in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris: 

“First Volume. Here endeth the first part of the Old Testament of 
the Holy Bible, which was illuminated, rubricated, and bound by Henry 
Albech, or Cremer, on St. Bartholomew’s Day (Aug. 24), in the year of 
our Lord 1456. Thanks be to God, Hallelujah! 

“Second Volume. This book was illuminated, bound, and perfected 
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by Henry Cremer, vicar of the Collegiate Church of St. Stephen in Mainz, 
on the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin (Aug.15) in the 
year of our Lord 1456. Thanks be to God. Hallelujah!” 

Today records show that 45 copies of this great Bible are still in 
existence. Eleven copies are now in the United States. When Henri 
Stevens sent the second copy of the Gutenberg Bible to this country, 
at the time of dispatching the treasured volumes to the American col- 
lector, he wrote the following: “Pray, sir, ponder for a moment and ap- 
preciate the rarity and importance of this precious consignment from the 
Old World to the New. Not only is it the first Bible, but it is the first 
book ever printed. It was read in Europe half a century before America 
was discovered. Please suggest to your deputy that he uncover his head 
while in the presence of this great Book. Let no customs house official 
or other man in or out of authority see it without first reverently raising 
his hat. It is not possible for many men to touch, or even look upon, 
a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 

Should you ever visit the Congressional Library in Washington, D.C., 
do not fail to go up to the second floor and look at the Gutenberg Bible 
in the special case modeled after one in the famous Laurentian Library 
in Florence, designed by the great Michelangelo, a fitting place for one 
of the most perfect, if not the most perfect, copy of all extant Gutenberg 
Bibles. There, in the ancient Vulgate Latin, stands the first great mes- 
sage on the first page of the Bible, printed by Gutenberg: “And God 
said, ‘Let there be light, and there was light.’” One of the most pro- 
foundly important events in the history of mankind was the first printing 
of this first page nearly five hundred years ago. Its truth remains forever. 

Orro Maurice ForKERT 
(The Laymen’s Magazine of the Living Church) 


Was heist mapacxevy tod adoya? Joh. 19, 14 

Rafjah heikt hier nicht das Ofterfamm, fondern die Oftern, wie Luther 
iiberfebt hat, dad heift, die mit der Oftertwode verbundenen Mablgeiten. 
Nad Deut. 16,2.3 und 2 Chron. 33,22 mufien die YSraeliten fieben Tage 
lang ungefauerte3 Brot effen. Das gehirte gu dem mayetv tod ndoxa, Yoh. 
18,28. Die ganze fiebentagige Beit hieR 1d xdoxa, die Oftern. Darum 
heigt év t@ xdoxa, 18, 39, nicht am Tage, da das Ojterlamm gegeffen twurdc, 
fondern in der Oftertwode oder in der Oftergeit. Diefe begann nad 
Gr. 12,18 am Abend de3 14. Tages de3 Mtondes Wbib und wahrte bis gum 
Abend des 21. Tages. 

Tlagaocxevn tod xdoxa, 19, 14, heift nicht der Tag der Vorbereitung 
auf da3 Rafjablamm, feine Schlachtung und feine Vergehrung, fondern da 
xagaoxevn fonftant im Neuen Teftament, bei Yofephus und den Kirden- 
patern den Tag der Vorbereitung oder den MRiifttag auf den Gabbat oder 
Gam8tag bedeutet, aljo nomen proprium fiir Freitag getworden ift, jo mu 
ragacxern tod ndoxa der Freitag in der Ofter- oder Paffahwodje fein, der 
reitag bor dem groken Sabbat in der Oftertwode. 

Den Beiwveis fiir diefe Behauptung fiehe Mtatth. 27,62; Mark. 15, 42; 
Ruf. 23,54; Yoh. 19,31. Bgl. auch Act. 12,3.4, wo die Tage der fiiken 
Grote und td xdoxo. fiir eine und diefelbe Beit jtehen. 

Racine, Wis. %. F Borger 
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Insistence on Purity of Doctrine.— The readers of the ConcorpIa 
THEOLOGICAL MontTHLYy are asked to read carefully the following para- 
graph which deals with the attitude of the Lutheran reformers: 

“It was not political considerations nor sentimental piety that made 
them so insistent on the fact that they were not establishing a new 
Church but reforming and purifying the old. For them the Church 
was not a Platonic dream nor a doctrine let down from heaven, but 
a practical part of our justification, as she ministers the Word, through 
which that justification reaches us. And the Word itself was not an 
intellectual theorem but spirit and life, something which imparts God’s 
grace and which is a heavenly treasure that must be kept pure and 
undefiled, uncorrupted, and free from aught that would augment or 
diminish it. The pure teaching (the reine Lehre) is an essential thing 
for the soul, for the mission of the Church, for the salvation of the 
world. Without that the work of the Church can only be inefficient and 
partial. Every error, great or small, is an impediment and a festering 
sore that must produce sickness in the body of Christ and that, if it 
spreads, may produce complete destruction and death. The integrity 
of the Church’s teaching and its spiritual continuity with that of the 
apostles is essential at all times.” 

This paragraph was not written by Dr. Walther, but by Dr. John C. 
Mattes, member of the faculty of the A.L.C. seminary in Dubuque, in a 
lecture having the title “Where do We Stand?” The first instalment of 
this lecture, the part from which the words quoted are taken, is printed 
in the July number of the Kirchliche Zeitschrift. We shall look forward 
with interest to the succeeding instalments. The lecture was delivered 
at the Luther Academy held in Dubuque, Iowa, 1939. If the spirit mani- 
fested by Dr. J.C. Mattes pervades the whole American Lutheran Church, 
it should not be difficult for this body and the Missouri Synod ultimately 
to establish fellowship. We quote one more paragraph: 

“Often, however, this leaven of false teaching is intruded when there 
is too close association with errorists under the pretext of love, broad- 
mindedness, and liberality. Sentimentality has always been the ally of 
infidelity. In our own day, as then, it shows itself particularly in the 
attitude towards fellowship in the communion with those in error. 
So Luther cries out indignantly: ‘Don’t talk to me about love or friend- 
ship where there is curtailing of faith or of the Word; that is not love, 
because the Word brings eternal life, the grace of God, and all the 
heavenly treasures.’ ” A. 


The Methodist Superchurch.— Commenting on the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church in Atlantic City (April 24—May 6), the 
Lutheran (May 22) writes: “The Methodists came home from Atlantic 
City for the same reason a lot of other people do: they ran short of 
money. It’s expensive to bring together 711 delegates from all parts of 
this country and 65 from overseas. The conference discovered that 
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funds collected to pay the bills were $40,000 less than estimated expenses, 
So adjournment at the earliest possible hour was eagerly sought. This 
may be a clew to the question of the superchurch. The newly united 
Methodist Church is really big, the biggest thing in American Prot- 
estantism. In all, it has a membership of nearly 8,000,000. And the 
Methodist Church has laid out for itself a big program of work and 
has done a fine piece of engineering in setting up machinery to do the 
work. Will it pay? Will a big church, with the power of massed 
membership and a $10,000,000 budget, carry the Christian Gospel to 
mankind far better than a lot of small church groups? Probably the 
big way is the American way and best adapted to the twentieth century. 
But this way is going to pile up some overhead expense.” 

The questions here suggested are considered by a writer in the 
Watchman-Examiner (June 13), who in his article assigns reasons why 
the Baptists should not join in with the present-day major church-union 
movements. He of course approaches the problem from the distinctive 
Baptist viewpoint, to which we do not agree. Granted that true unity 
in doctrine and practice could be accomplished, what more splendid 
thing could there be than a large Christian Church, consisting of mil- 
lions that work together shoulder to shoulder for the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom? And a large Church need not be one with a huge 
overhead expense; in fact, it could considerably reduce its general ex- 
pense account. But the Methodists, in uniting the three constituent 
bodies into one superchurch, were not at all minded to secure unity in 
faith and practice. The union, as dissenting conservative Methodists now 
are pointing out, was a victory for the Modernists and a suppression of 
traditional orthodox Methodism. The analysis given in the Watchman- 
Examiner is therefore worth considering. It says: “The whole move- 
ment [of church union among the Reformed sects] is based on a wrong 
conception of the Church, that is, on a falsehood. It concéives of the 
Church as an organic catholic institution, when it is not that at all.... 
Again, this movement is based on a false conception of what the Church 
should do. It aims at the union of all churches, so there will be a 
greater power and pomp so as to move the world to action. Today many 
are trying to copy the world and particularly that monstrous pagan 
ecclesiastical system known as Roman Catholicism. But even the Roman 
Catholics have not been so successful in eliminating the evils a united 
church is supposed to eliminate. The plan finally looks to an eccle- 
siastical organization to give us what the Spirit of God alone can give.” 
The writer manifestly has sensed the incongruity of building up a super- 
church in which the inner, spiritual union is wanting. In the end the 
large overhead expense, which drove the Methodists home from their 
General Conference, matters very little. What matters is that, after all, 
this huge church-body as such does not intend “to carry the Christian 
Gospel to mankind.” Its purpose is political and social, but not evan- 
gelistic. The Atlantic City Conference, for example, declared that 
President Roosevelt should recall his representative to the Pope; that 
European countries should make a negotiated peace, that a federation 
of nations should be established, and that under no conditions should 
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the churches allow themselves to be used for promoting war. Evidently 
the Methodist superchurch no longer knows what the Christian Church 
on earth is for; that is the pity of it, and that ought to be said, just as 
did the Baptist writer in the Watchman-Examiner. J.T.M. 


The Stones Cry Out.— Ernest Gordon, in the Sunday-school Times 
(May 18, 1940), has this to report: “Dr. Ingholt has opened up the city 
of Hama in Syria and confirmed the statement of the Old Testament that 
in 720 B.C. the. Assyrian King Sargon burned that strongly fortified 
town. Among the interesting finds was pottery from China, which shows 
that the ‘land of Sinim’ (Is.49:12) was nearer to the consciousness of 
this region than might be supposed. This should be placed beside the 
fact that Sir Flinders Petrie found Irish gold ornaments in Gaza. So 
did the Far East and the Far West meet in the Near East in that early 
time. A medicine chest was also found with the inscription ‘Persistency 
is the key of success.’” — “The Australian explorer Musil has discovered 
an ancient copper mine fourteen miles southwest of Uz, where Job lived, 
and says it is the only one east of Jordan. The patriarch may have had 
this one in mind when he wrote: ‘Iron is taken out of the earth, and 
brass is molten out of the stone,’ (Job 28:2; and let us not forget that 
the word brass here signifies copper.”) —“In the slave quarters of a 
luxurious villa in Herculaneum has been found a cross of wood, sixty by 
forty centimeters, affixed to a wall and naturally charred. As this city 
was destroyed by fire from Vesuvius in A.D. 79, this is the earliest 
cross ever discovered. The fact that it was the possession of slaves is 


a commentary on Paul’s words in 1 Cor.1:28: ‘Base things of the world 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen.’” Indeed, the stones 
crying out are still confirming the truth of the Bible. J.T. M. 


Brief Items.— A report of the annual conference of the Lutheran 
Free Church held in La Crosse, Wis., early this summer makes mention 
of statements uttered at the convention which have more of a sectarian 
than a Lutheran ring. The president of the Church, Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, 
said in his message to the delegates: “We need to return to God in- 
dividually and collectively. The folly of leaving God out of national 
life and international relationships is tragically demonstrated in the 
present world conflict.” What we arrive at when it is attempted to make 
the state Christian one sees in studying the history of the Middle Ages. 
Christians should manifest their Christianity to a higher degree than they 
do, we admit, but let us not think that Christianity must be made the 
state religion. The convention reiterated its “uncompromising stand 
against the nefarious liquor traffic” — a declaration which has an ominous 
sound. How difficult it is for people to realize that the Church’s business 
simply is to preach the Gospel! 

The Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. lost a prominent member 
in the death of Dr. Russel Paynter, who died July 26, 46 years old. From 
1930—1938 he had been pastor of Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., from where he removed to a pastorate in Philadelphia. 
While he was a Fundamentalist, his chiliastic teachings did not permit 
him fully to espouse the cause of Dr. Machen. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from er through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Iesus imperator mundi (Pbil. 3, 17—21 und 2,5—12). Bortrag vor den theo- 
logifdhen Fadhfahaften von Groningen, Kampen, UWmfterdam (ftadtifde Uni- 
verfitdt), Utredt und Leiden bon Prof. D. Karl Bornhiufer. Verlag von 
€. VertelSmann, GiiterSloh. 1938. 35 Seiten 6x9. Preis, fartoniert: 
RM. 1. 

Diefen vor hollandijden Studenten und Lehrern gehaltenen Vortrag wird 
jeder Elaffifd gebildete Theolog mit Nugen und Vergniigen lefen. C8 werden hier 
giwei Stellen deS Philipperbriefs, die im Titel genannt find, de8 naheren erirtert, 
und in cinem MNachtrag wird dann nod Kap. 4, 4—9 deS8felben Briefes, dic 
Cpiftel de$ 4. WdventSfonntags, befproden. Der Grundgedanfke deS Vortrags ift, 
dab der Lefer, um Paulus zu verftehen, fid in die Lage und Denfart der Adreffaten 
deS Briefes verfegen miiffe. Die Exegefe, fagt Profeffor Bornhiujer, mugk 3 cit - 
genoffifd fein. Cin jeder wird zugeben, dak diefer Grundfag, wenn er nidt 
ungebiihrlid) gepreft wird, durdaus ridtig ift. Paulus hat gewifk feine Briefe 
nidt gefdhrieben, um nicht verftanden 3u werden (ein Gedanfe, den Hieronymus 
beim Studium des Romerbriefes ausfpricht), fondern damit man die von ihm 
verfiindigte Botjdhaft erfaffe. Damit ift nidt gefagt, daf Paulus von feinen 
Lefern ertwartete, feine Lehren mit ihrer Vernunft gu begreifen. Bhm felber 
waren die Lehren deS CEvangeliums groke, weit iiber menfdhliches Berftehen 
hinauSreidende, felige Geheimniffe; wie fonnte er den Wdreffaten zumuten, dieje 
Sacen in ihrem Denfen gu ergriinden? Aber dak er beim Sehreiben feiner 
Briefe wiinfdte, feine Lefer midten den Sinn feiner Worte erfaffen, liegt auf 
der Hand. Prof. Vornhiufer macht von diefem Axiom die prattifde Wniwendung 
bei der Befpredhung der genannten Stellen im Pbhilipperbrief. Wer waren dic 
Lefer? fragt er. €8 waren Veteranen, die die Kolonie Philippi bildeten, Leute, 
die Das romifde Biirgerrecdjt befafen, aber nicht mit philofophifdher Sprache 
und philofophijdem Denfen vertraut waren. Wenn Paulus 3.B. in Kap. 3, 20 
den Wusdrud StaatSwefen oder Stadtwefen (xodAitevya) gebraucht, dachten feinc 
Lefer gleid) an Rom, und fehr bedeutungsvoll mubten ihnen feine Worte flingen: 
nUnjer Stadtiwefen [al Chriften], unfere cigentlide Heimat, ift im Himmel.’ 
Und wenn er weiter fagt: ,von dannen wir auc) warten de8 Heilandes BEfu 
Chrifti, des HErrn”, fo erinnerten die WuSsdriide an den Kaiferfult; denn der 
timifdhe RKaifer wurde xveuoc und owtye genannt; nur dak Paulus nun aus- 
Driidlicd) fagt: ,Unjer RKaifer, unfer eigentlicer Herrfdher, ift JEfus Chriftus, 
der einft fidjthar erfdeinen wird, un8 3u fic) gu holen.” Sekt wird auch erfict- 
lich, marum Bornbhiaufer feinem Bortrag den Titel , Jesus imperator mundi“ 
gegeben hat. 

Gang befonder$ find wir dem Berfaffer danfbar fiir das, was er iiber dic 
widtige Stelle Rap. 2,5—11 fagt. Die Reformierten, fo fiihrt er aus, beziehen 
die Worte Pauli ,ob er [JEfus] wohl in gittlidher Geftalt war, hielt er’S nidt 
fiir einen Raub Gott gleid) fein” auf die Menfdwerdung de ,Praeriftenten’, 
Die Lutheraner ,auf die Haltung deS Menfchgetwordenen”. Aus ,rein exegetifden 
Griinden” begieht der Verfaffer diefe Worte auf den menfdjgetwordenen Chriftus. 
Dak die Stelle nidjt, wie 3.B. Paul Ewald meint, in dem Ausdrud do0vdo- 
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populir-philofophifde Terminologie anwendet, fteht Bornhiufer feft. Die Vete- 
ranen, die diefe Worte guerft horten, hatten feine ,Wirterbudftudien” nbtig, um 
jum Berfttindnis diejer Stelle gu fommen. Bhnen allen waren die lafterliden 
Anmahungen deS Kaifers Caligula befannt, der fid) alS Gott geehrt fehen wollte. 
Die Paraphrafe der Stelle, bie Bornhiufer bietet, gibt furz und biindig Auf- 
jdluf itber feine Wnfdauungen, die er dann weiter entwidelt: ,Cin jeder von 
euch [Veteranen] fet ebenfo gewillt wie unfer RKaifer JEfus, welder die Verge- 
ftaltlidhung und Verfidjtharung Gottes wirklich ift (wahrend fid) Caligula die’ in 
wahnfinniger itberhebung anmafte), aber die Unerfennung feines Gottgleidfeins 
nit (wie Caligula) mit Gewalt erjwang, fondern die Geftalt de leidenden 
Gottestnehts annahm, uns armen Menfdhen gleich wurde, fic) dementfpredend 
verbielt und mit feinem Willen fic) von feinem Volt ausftohen und erniedrigen 
lies, geborfam bis in den Tod, ja bis in den Tod am Schandpfah! hinein.- 
(S. 23.) 

Pei der Befpredung der Epiftel fiir den 4. Wdventsfonntag wird in ahnlider 
Weife Licht iiber die verfdiedenen WusSdriice geworfen. So wird 3. B. der Segens- 
wunfd bon dem Frieden Gottes, welder hiher ift denn alle Vernunft” gerade in 
det Fiille der Bedeutung, die er fiir ehemalige Krieger haben mufte, befproden 
und erldutert. 

Geiftreiche, traftvolle Eregeje — mit der Charafterifierung legt man Die 
fleine Schrift aus der Hand und hofft, dak der Verfaffer noc viele weitere Urbeiten 
diefer Wrt verdffentliden wird. W. Urndt 


The Holy Spirit. A Scriptural Study of His Person and Work. By Rev. 
Wick Broomall. American Tract Society, New York, 207 pages, 
6x8. Price, $1.50. 


Nature’s Revelation of God and the Bible Supplement. By Evangelist 
Th.H.Nelson. Same publishers. 208 pages, 68. Price, $1.50. 


The American Tract Society (21 W. 46th St., New York) is a strongly 
Fundamentalist publishing concern, founded for the purpose of dis- 
seminating the essential Christian truths of Biblical inspiration, Christ’s 
deity and atonement, justification by grace, and eternal salvation through 
faith in Christ’s blood. Its books generally have a distinctive Calvinistic 
background, while some are decidedly premillennialistic. To secure 
superior manuscripts, it annually holds a prize-book contest, awarding 
usually three prizes and, besides, publishing a number (this year, thir- 
teen) of specially selected manuscripts, “since there is an urgent, wide- 
spread, and imperative need of scholarly, up-to-date, popular treatises 
on the essential evangelical doctrines.” (A rather timely suggestion for 
our own publishing house.) This objective of the American Tract So- 
ciety is indeed laudable, and the society deserves high praise for its 
decisive stand against Modernism and infidelity in general. 

The Holy Spirit was awarded third prize in the contest this year. 
Its author is professor of Greek, Hebrew, and Apologetics at the Columbia 
Bible College, Columbia, S.C. He graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary and did graduate work in Princeton University, after which he 
served a number of congregations in Alabama and Georgia and taught 
in Dallas Theological Seminary, the Birmingham School of the Bible, and 
Wheaton College Summer-school. On the whole, his book is a fine study 
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of the Holy Spirit, His person and work. Perhaps the best chapter is 
that on “The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament” and the weakest (be- 
cause the least lucid and thorough) the one on “The Spirit-filled Life.” 
Much, however, can be learned from this clear, simple, scholarly, and, in 
most parts, Biblical presentation of the subject. Especially gratifying is 
the author’s defense of verbal inspiration. “The writers themselves did 
not always understand all they wrote; but they were divinely inspired 
as to all they wrote. ... He condescended to use the language of the 
people and to observe all the rules of syntax and grammar; but the 
words are the Spirit’s” (P.36.) (Italics our own.) “Such is the wonder- 
ful way in which the Spirit uses the human instrument through whom 
He speaks God’s words to mankind.” (P.37.) Even ungodly Balaam was 
used by the Holy Spirit to speak God’s words, as also Saul. “The Spirit 
spoke through him while he was His instrument, although the Spirit 
afterwards departed from Saul.” (Ibid.) “The Old Testament, then, ac- 
cording to the unanimous verdict of Christ and His apostles, is God- 
breathed, that is, it is inspired by God’s Spirit, 2 Tim.3:16.” (P.35.) 
Space does not permit us to enter upon all the points on which the 
reviewer was unable to agree with the author. The writer, for example, 
though professing the absolute equality of the Holy Spirit with the 
Father and the Son, speaks of a “subordination of the Spirit in carrying 
out the plan of redemption.” While we justly speak of a subordination 
of Christ according to His human nature in His state of humiliation, 
John 14:28, Scripture gives us no reason whatever, not even in a relative 
sense, to speak of any subordination of the Holy Ghost. As little as the 
Father was subordinated because He created, so little also the Holy 
Ghost was subordinated because He sanctifies. Scripture certainly speaks 
of a “by” and “through” the Holy Ghost (ié, 514) when referring to 
the divine opera ad extra; however, these prepositions in the divine 
operation do not indicate any subordination, but only the modus operandi 
peculiar to the Holy Trinity. A careful study of Dr. Pieper’s Christliche 
Dogmatik would have preserved the learned author from numerous 
misstatements. — 

Nelson’s Nature’s Revelation of God and the Bible Supplement pursues 
the laudable purpose of vindicating the verity of the Bible against the 
charges of infidelity by showing that Scripture speaks scientifically, as 
proved by modern advanced science. But to demonstrate his thesis, the 
author often makes Scripture say what in reality it does not say. He, for 
example, forces upon the Mosaic creation report much Nelsonian specula- 
tion, which is neither scientific nor theological. Some of it is so very 
grotesque that it renders the book ridiculous both to the exact scientist 
and to the well-instructed Bible student. Light, for instance, he claims is 
a trinity of heat, light, and power, . . . like the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. (Cf. p.21.) This almost verges on blasphemy and reminds 
one of the earnest warning of Dr. J. R. Rice, in a recent issue of the Sword 
of the Lord, in which he says: “I think we should be careful in our use 
of the term Trinity. It is a holy word, indicating the mystery of the being 
of God, and carries with it the thought of personal distinctions in the 
Godhead.” Of the creation days the author says: “The days, called 
yom, or periods of time [?], were necessarily long geological spaces, as 
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seen in the stratified rocks.” (P.23.) (Italics our own.) We quote this 
statement to show the author’s irresponsible method of arguing facts and 
solving problems. Thus, while Evangelist Nelson champions Biblical in- 
spiration and other evangelical doctrines, he, in his book, employs both 
scientific and Biblical data in so slipshod, superficial, and inaccurate a 
way that his apologetic appeals neither to the thinking scientist nor to the 
thoughtful Scripture theologian. We do not believe that the American 
Tract Society has honored itself by publishing a defense of faith so 
shallow, unreliable, and overreaching. And we say this with much regret. 
J. THEODORE MUELLER 
Luther Thefe ,,Geredjt und Siinder gugleid’. Cine fyftematifde Unter- 
fudung. Bon D. Rudolf Hermann, Profeffor der Theologie in Greifswald. 
Drud und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann in Giiter$loh. 301 Seiten 
614X9. Preis, geheftet: 12 M., gebunden 14 M. 

Die Forme! ,geredht und Siinder jugleidh” ift die Summa der Rechtferti- 
qungslehre und daS Herz der gefamten Theologie Luther8, wahrend die rimifche 
Rechtfertigungslehre, die Lehre deS natiirliden Menfden, die den Menfcjen die 
Rechtfertigung erlangen lift auf Grund feiner Heiligfeit, alle Wrtifel der chrift- 
lien Lehre verfehrt. D. Hermann weift dies in iiberaus gritndlider Weife nach, 
jonderlid) an der Hand von Luther$ Rimerbriefvorlejung von 1515—1516 
(Fider, I, II) und feiner Schrift gegen Latomus (St. Louifer Ausgabe XVII, 
1056 ff.), »dab beide gufammenfommen, Siinde und Gerechtigfeit, dab e8 der 
Sinder ift, der jenen Titel erhalt, das ift, wie man weik, das eigentlice 
Problem der Lutherfcden wie der paulinifden Redhtfertigungslehree. (S. 7. — 
Warum foll das iibrigen3 ein ,Problem” fein?) ,€8 fiihren von unferer Forme! 
aus gradlinige Wege gu allen Hauptpuntten der Lutherfchen Theologie. Unfere 
Forme! deutet deShalb feineSiwegs ein Spegialproblem an, fondern liegt im Mit- 
telpuntt der theologifden Gedanfen Luther8.” (©. 9.) Die Forme! lautet in 
Luthers Worten: ,,Mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis, cui simul sint iusti et 
iniusti.“ (©. 18. Rider, 11,105.) ,Wenn die Heiligen (das heift, die Chriften), 
jugleich, wahrend fie geredht find, Siinder find’, fo find fie eben ,gerecht, fofern 
Chrifti Geredhtigkeit fie bededt.” (©. 66. Fider, II, 176.) Und nun treibt der 
Verfaffer ein griindlideS Lutherftudium, wagt forgfiltig die eingelnen Luther- 
wworte, verfolgt genau die Gedanfengange Luther$ und ftellt uns lebendig die 
enge Beziehung der Rechtfertigung deS SiinderS durd) den Glauben gu den ver- 
jdhiedenen LebenSlagen und den widhtigen LebenSfragen de$ Chriften vor Augen. 
Wir erfahren aufs neue, weldhe Sdhage in Luthers Schriften liegen und wie man 
bet erneutem Studium derfelben auf Cdelfteine ftdpt, Die man biSher nicht be- 
adtet hat. Wer unter den Theologen hat fo genau wie Luther den Begriff Siinde 
erfapt und dargelegt? Was wiffen die Rimifden von der Gripe der Schuld und 
Verdammlidfeit der Siinde — im natiirlidhen Menfdhen und im Chriften? 
Man fann e& verftehen, wenn Luther dem Latomus eindringlid) gu machen fudt, 
dap fie bon verfchiedenen Dingen reden, wenn fie beide das Wort ,Siinde‘ ge- 
brauden.” (S. 62. — ,€8 ift bedeutfam, dak die an unferm Problem orientierte 
Schrift gegen Latomus das Verhaltnis von Gefegy und Evangelium mit befonders 
hiner Prazifion behandelt”, S. 71.) Nun heift e8 fogleidh, dab unfer Yn-Siin- 
den-Empfangenfein nidt unferer Eltern, fondern unfere eigene Siinde ift. Pec- 
cator est, qui parturitur.... Sage nicht: €8 war Siinde, dak mic) meine 
Mutter empfing; Ddiefe gange Betrachtungsweife ift falfd; fondern was da 
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in ber Empfingnis und Geburt Veben gewinnt, ift eben der Ein: 
gelmenfdh alS Siinder.” (©. 204f.) ,Wir ftellen feft, dak die bleibende 
Kontupifzeng bet Auguftin nidt ,Siindes heifen foll, fall der Wiedergeborene nur 
nicht in fie einwilligt.... Suerft mub nur feftgeftellt werden, worin die Ein: 
j@rantung deS Auguftinifden consensus-Vegriffes befteht. Nun, febr ein- 
fac) darin, dak Luther den vollgiiltigen Tatheftand der Siinde 
bereits dann fiir gegeben erachtet, wenn unfer Verhalten dem Gefek Gottes wider: 
ftrebt.” (S. 47. 160.) Die BZugehirigheit der Siinde gum Boh de8 Gerechtfertigten 
— die Unabtrennbarfeit der Siinde von unferm 3h.“ (S. 17.82.) Und weiter: 
nDie Siinde im Wiedergebornen ift eine und Ddiefelbe Siinde wie die im alten 
Menfechen.” (S. 60.) » Gut* find die guten Werke nie in dem Sinne, dak fie 
Gottes Gericht aushalten finnten.” (©.115.) ,Semper penitentes — partim 
peccatores, partim iusti, i.e., nihil nisi penitentes.“ (©. 247.) 8 wird 
immer tiefer gegraben. ,Meldet fid) die malitia naturae, fo wird der Menjdy 
(auch der Chriftenmenfd, nad) dem Zujammenhang) ,gerade getrieben ad quae- 
rendam remissionem per Christum, ad iustitiam fidei amplectendam.“ 
(S. 202.) So wird das Reizen der Siinde unS gum Stachel, die ,Wergebung 
durch Chriftus und die Glaubensgeredhtigfeit aufgufuden’ ... Die Siinde als 
Verfudung muf fic) den ,Heiligen’ jelbft dienftbar machen. Der Stolz 3.B., in 
feinem freilid) vergeblicen — blof al8 Verjudung madtigen — Sichbaumen, 
macht die Seele demittiger, Die Zornmiitigfeit macht fie fanfter. Die iberdriiffig- 
feit macht fie riiftiger uftw. Das ift fo recht ein Thema, bei dem Luthers gott- 
begnadeter Gedanfenreichtum unerfchipflic) quillt. Denn auch die Siinde, die wir 
bei unferm Mitmenfden fehen, muf dank dem Bugleid) bet un$ nun dem Guten 
dienen. Der der Siinde in un8 widerftrebende Geift macht, wenn die Siinden 
Der andern uns in die Augen fallen, aus dem andern junidhft einmal den 
Nacdhften und treibt dann dazu, fie aud bet ihm 3u ,haffen’. Sie haffen be- 
dDeutet aber nichts anderes, alS fie ihm auStreiben ju helfen, was wiederum nur 
die ,LiebeS fann.” (S. 136 f.) Und Ddiefe umfaffenden, aus der Sdhrift ge: 
jehipften Gedanfenginge LutherS weif der Verfaffer in fcharffinnigen, tiefgehenden 
Unterfudungen flarzulegen. 

preilic, wenn er in die Pfychologie gerat, wird die Sache etwas unflar. 
Und e8 ift Dod gar nicht notig, Quthers leichtverftindlide Sprache in die Sprache 
Der modernen Philofophie und Pfychologie gu itberfegen. 3. B., ,wie foll man fid 
das CErfennen jeneS meineS Nidhterfennens, alfo gleidfam das Sehen meiner 
eigenen Blindheit, durd) das Ddiefe Blindheit dod wiederum noch nicht aufge- 
hoben ift, piydologifd vorftellen?” (©. 224.) Soll man? Und der ,,Perfinlich- 
feit” wird nach der moDdernen Weife gu viel beigelegt. Was follen Sake wie 
Diefe: , Wn Gott glauben fehliebt in fic) fein eigeneS Bch getwinnen. .. .” ,Sofern 
wir erft im Gebet unferer Perfon, unferer Bchheit, ganz innewerden, find wir 
fchon gan3 geredht“? (S. 108. 257.) — DerartigeSs mu man mit in den Rauf 
nehmen. Th. Engelder 


Christ in the Marvelous Book. By E.B.Hatcher. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 125 pages, 54734. Price, $1.00. 
The Sunny Side of the Sick-Room. By Jos. Taylor Britain. Same pub- 
lishers. 128 pages. Same size and price. 
Here are two new books, written by earnest Fundamentalist authors, 
each for a distinctive purpose suggested by the special needs of the 
time. The first is “a plea for more Christ-centered and less man- 
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centered preaching,” directing itself in the main against the modernistic 
trend of seeking in the Bible merely human patterns of conduct, Christ 
Himself being no more than an ideal example to follow. Vividly and in- 
terestingly, in dialog and conversation, the author develops his theme, 
professing unmistakably both the deity and the vicarious atonement of 
Christ and pleading for constant preaching of the real Christ of the 
gospels in public and private addresses. 

The author of the second book is chaplain in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, and his meditations for the sick-room (a poem, 
a suitable, brief discussion of a Scripture-text, and a prayer) are evi- 
dently the fruits of his own pastoral work in the midst of suffering. 
The book is divided into three parts, discussing, respectively, health, 
healing, and happiness. Some of the poems might have been more 
distinctively Christian, and for personal use we suggest that parts of 
the prayers be changed. But on the whole the meditations have value 
and are stimulating and helpful. J. THEopoRE MUELLER 


The Way of a Man with a Maid. By Oscar Lowry. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House. Grand Rapids, Mich. 160 pages, 544x734. Price, 
$1.00. 


Enemies of Youth. John Carrara. Fundamental Truth Publishers, 
Findlay, O. 195 pages, 54% 734. Price, $1.00. 

Both books are written for the purpose of warning Christian men and 
women, particularly adolescents, against dangers threatening their spir- 
itual, mental, and physical welfare. Lowry’s book, a companion volume 
to his recently published A Virtuous Woman, of which some 25,000 
copies have been sold, is called a “sexology for men and boys.” The 
titles of the seven chapters indicate their contents: I. The Way of 
a Man with a Maid (a denunciation of the “double standard”). II. Sex- 
ology and Parental Responsibility. III. Sexology, Puberty, and Adoles- 
cence. IV. Sexology and Manhood’s Morning. V. Sexology and Wedded 
Life. VI. Sexology, Precreation, and Birth Control. VII. Sexology and 
Continence. Carrara speaks in three chapters on the modern dance, 
devotes one chapter each to the movies, smoking, liquor, cards, and two 
chapters to marihuana, the “killer drug.” 

Both authors offer much valuable material, their warning against 
these dangers being based on Scriptural grounds, on scientific research, 
and on experience. While we heartily commend their intention to safe- 
guard the welfare of young and old, while we subscribe to many of 
their arguments, both authors have permitted their emotions to vitiate 
that calmness of judgment which refrains from all overstatements, which 
are so apt to play havoc with one’s entire line of argument and un- 
necessarily expose one to attack and force one to retreat from that 
particular position. Nor do the writers always preserve that sobriety 
of interpretation of Holy Writ which lets God’s Word speak without 
diminishing it or adding to it. Lowry, to mention only one example, in 
advocating the “doctrine that marital union was intended by God only 
when a child was desired” (p.107), writes: “Some men will pronounce 
these views extreme, if not impossible of attainment; but let it be 
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remembered that whosoever preaches a cheap gospel or teaches an 
easy way to virtue and liberty is either a fool or a fake.” (P.108,) 
Paul viewed the matter in a different light, 1 Cor. 7:1-5. Carrara devotes 
ten pages (42—52) to a rather detailed description of the seduction of 
young innocent women by lecherous men who met them on the dance 
floor. Such details smack of sensationalism and are apt to have an 
effect contrary to the one intended. Christ would not subscribe to the 
writer’s chapter on liquor, which ends with the words “I tell you, friend, 
liquor is hell on wheels. It would be well to hearken to the Scripture 
and taste not, touch not, handle not.” (P.149.) Read the connection in 
which these words are used in Scripture, and you will find that the 
spirit which finds expression in them meets with the sternest disapproval 
of the apostle, who speaks by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, Col. 2:16-23, 
Compare also 1Tim.4:1-6. Legalism is as surely and completely op- 
posed to the Word of God as laxity. It adds while laxity diminishes, 
Adding as well as diminishing is forbidden in the Bible, and both 
endanger man’s salvation, Deut. 4:2; Prov. 30:5, 6. 

The chapter on marihuana, while not fgge from sensationalism and 
almost nauseating detail, brings out the danger threatening our youth 
in the form of this “killer drug,” hardly known a few years ago, now 
finding ready sale throughout the country in spite of all efforts to sup- 
press this vicious trade. Tu. LAETscH 


Building the Church. By Mark Allison Matthews, D.D. American Traci 
Society, New York City, 193 pages, 5%x8. Price, 50 cts. 


This book is so imbued with the spirit of Calvinism, dispensationalism, 
unionism, and the Presbyterian conception of church government and 
organization as to be practically useless to the Lutheran pastor. 

Tx. LAETSCH 








Corrigenda. — P. 486 (July issue), 26th line from the bottom read 
Manly. — P. 658 (September issue), in 16th line from the bottom, 
delete “not.” 








